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LIQUID HYDRO-CARBON OILS USED FOR 
LAMPS. 

The hydro-carbon vapor is not mixed with any dilu- 

ting substance, as in gas, and all of these*oils would 
give off a considerable amount of smoke if burnt inthe 
same way as fat oils, by reason of the highly carbona- 
ceous nature of their vapors. This circumstance was 
one of the most serious impediments to the introduct. 
ion of these oils in the first instance, but eventually a 
lamp was devised which satisfied all requirements, and 
which is now largely in use. To understand the way 
in which the combustion of hydro-carbon oils in these 
lamps is effected without production of smoke, it must 
be remembered that in ordinary cases the flame of any 
lighting material, being for the most part gaseous and 
in contact with atmospheric air, there is, in accordance 
with the well-known laws of gaseous diffusion, a con- 
tinual intermixture of air with the gaseous substances 
in the flame, and the extent to which this intermixture 
takes place, is determinec by several conditions, which 
may be regulated at pleasure. To take the simplest 
case, that of gas; the rate of intermixture will be pro- 
portionate with the rate at which the gas issues from 
the burner, and tothe velocity of the current of air 
passing along the sides of the flame. When gas is 
burnt with a large Argand gas burner it is very liable 
to smoke, but when a glass cylinder is placed over the 
flame, the gas burns without smoke, in consequence of 
the greater intermixture of air with the tlamc, caused 
by the draft of the chimney. The degree of draft, and 
consequently of intermixture of air with the burning 
gas, will depend upon the height of thechimuey. With 
avery high chimney and powerfu/ draft the intermixt- 
ure’may be effected to such an extent as to neutralize, 
almest entirely, the illuminating power of the flame, 
Ia order, therefore, to effect perfect combustion with- 
out loss of lighting effect, it is necessary to proportion 
these determining conditions of the intermixture of air 
with the flame, according to the nature of the material 
to be burnt, 

It is in this manner that the combustion of the hydro- 
carbon oil in lamps is effected. By means of the chim- 
ney a strong current of air is produced, and by means 
of the perforated cone, immediately over the wick, 
that current of air is made to impinge upon the ascend 
ing vapor, and mix it so as to enable it to burn with- 
out smoke. In this case, therefore, the air, by means 
of which combustion is supported, is made toserve the 
purpose of the diluting gases in ordinary coal gas, giv- 
ing greater bulk to the gaseous contents of the flame, 
and effecting such a distribution of the ignited parti- 
cles of carbon, as to admit of their being perfectly 
burnt. 

The necessity of this admixture of air with the va- 
por of hydro-carbon oil to enable it to burn without 
smoke is of course greater in proportion as that vapor 
is denser and more highly catbonaceous. In this re- 
spect it will be seen that the several membcrs of the 
series of ‘substances constituting these oils differ mate- 
rially. For instance, the vapor density of No. 16 is 
twice as great as that of No. 4, and th. re is the same 
difference between the amount of carbon in the vapors, 
The former vapor would also have double the illumin- 


ating power of the latter; but the size of the flame of 
No, 16 would be proportionately smaller, and owing t« 
these two circumstances, the ignited particles of c::- 
bon would be so crowded together that a great deal of 
smoke would be produced unless a copious intermixt- 
ure of air was effected by means of a very vigorous 
draft. 

Practically the difference between the several sub 
stances here referred to, compensate each other in con- 
sequence of their being mixed together, in the various 
kinds of hydro-carbon oils. Thus the higher illumin- 
iting power of the denser vapors is to a great exten! 
rendered available by the more bulky nature of the 
less carbonaceous vapors, and in this way a mean re- 
sult is arrived at, of both characters combined, which 
answers all desired purposes. Everything depends 
upon the due proportionate mixture of the differei.t 
substances, 

From these considerations it will be seen that there 
is a positive disadvantage in carrying the separation of 
the more volatile portions of the oil beyond such a 
point as is indispensably requisite for its being used 
with safety ; for the more those substances are separa 
ted from the oil intended to be used in lamps, so much 
the more must the least volatile portions, at the oppo- 
site extremity, be separated from it, in order to obtain 
a material fit to burn without smoke, and with a suffic- 
iently large flame, 

It will now be necessary to consider briefly the ap- 
plicability for lighting purposes of the hydro-carbon 
oils which are too volatile to be used in the ordinary 
lamps. Itjis a fact, that the idea of applying such 
highly volatile hydro-carbons as lighting materials is 
not, by any means, a thing of yesterday. It was first 
conceived long before the year 1830, by a gentleman 
who has occupied, and still occupies, a most prominent 
position among those who have contributed to the suc- 
cessful establishment of gas-lighting. Mr. Lowe’s orig- 
inal proposal was to use the volatile hydro-carbons ob- 
tained from the tar of gas works in the place of water 
in gas metres, so as toserve the double purpose af 
measuring the gas supplied to consumers, and of aug- 
menting its illuminating power. Next to him came 
Professor Donovan, who proposed to make water-gas 
the medium for vaporizing these liquid hydro-carbons; 
and he appears to have formed this idea independently 
of any knowledge of Mr. Lowe’s plan of napthalizing 


ject in point of time certainly belongs to Mr. Lowe.— 
These projects attracted very great attention at the 
time; but they never came into anything like general 
application, It may be that on reflection, the gas com- 
panies did not esteem very highly a plan for doubling 
the illuminating power of their gas, since that advan- 
tage was not necessarily accompanied by a demand for 
twice as much light as was previously used, 

Some years afterwards another attempt was made to 
employ these highly volatile hydro-earbons as lighting 
materials, by the late Mr. Mansfield, to whom we are 
indebted for a very excellent investigation of the chem- 
istry of gas-tar. His plan was to use atmospheric air 
as the medium for volatilizing the hydvro-carbons, 
chiefly with the view of applying them in this manner 
for the lighting of country-houses er other places re- 
mote from gas-works. The material that he employed 





for this purpose, was the morc volatile portion of gas- 


gas. However that may be, the originality of the pro- 





tar, now known to chemists under the name of benzol; 
it possessed a character, however, which proved fatal 
to the undertaking—it was that of becoming solid when 
cousiderably cooled. In consequence of this the re- 
duction of temperature produced by its own velatili- 
zation rendered it solid, and stopped its further evap- 
oration. 

Strangely enough, this very same plan of using at- 
mospheric air saturated with the vapor of a volatile 
hydro-carbon has quite recently been put forward with 
much pretence, as a totally new invention, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mansfield’s patent entirely cov- 
ers this application of these substances, and that as 
this patent has expired, the process is now public prop- 
erty. 

The napthalizing of coal-gas, though still older, has 
also been brought before the public lately, under anew 
name, as being a new invention, 

It now only remains to consider how far it may be 
practicable to use the highly volatile hydro-carbons of 
petroleum and similar materials for lighting purposes, 
by diffusing their vapor through atmospheric air.— 
These liquids are free from that prejudicial character of 
solidifying when cooled, which renders benzol obtained 
from gas-tar, inapplicable for the same purpose. They 
are now obtained in tolerable abundaace in connexion 
with the manufacture of hydro-carbon lamp oils, and 
they are, to agreat extent, still mere waste produets, 
since they do not answer well as a substitute for tur- 
pentine, which is the chief use they have been put to, 
It is, therefore, possible that these liquids might be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantity and at such cost as would 
admit of their being used as lighting materials. 

As compared with olefiant gas, their illuminating 
power is considerable. The availgble volatile portion of 
petroleum,its vapor has 34 times the illuminating power 
of olefiant gas; in other words, gas containing 34 per 
ceat. by measure of this vapor would have the same 
illuminating power as cval-gas containing about 12 per 
cent, of olefiant gas, and with 7 per cent. of this vapor 
it would be equal to the best cannel gas. 

There is one important point, however, in regard to 
this application of the volatile hydro-earbons which 
cannot be overlooked, and which requires to be thor- 
oughly examined before any attempt is made to use 
them in this way. It is well known that hydro-carbon 
gases, such as olefiant gas, or marsh gas, the represen- 
tative of all these hydro carbons, when mixed with air 
in certain proportions, form a mixture that is violently 
explosive. It, therefore, becomes a question of very 
serious moment whether this fact presents any real or 
insurmountgble obstacle to the use of atmospheric aii 
as the medium for using these volatile oils in the con- 
dition of gas—whether, in fact, under the conditions to 
be observed for such a use of these oils it would be 
possible to get a mixture of the vapor and of air thas” 
would be explosive when brouglt in contact with a 
flame, If that be possible, even in some extreme case, 
that may be of unlikely occurrence, then there can be 
no doubt that the use of these oils in that way would 
be highly objectionable. 

It cannot be doubted, looking at the mere possibility 
of the matter,that with these vapors, just as with marsh 
gas, an explosive mixture might be produced. There 





is no question as to that. The question really to be 
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considered is, whether such a result could take place 
under the conditions for using these oils. 

It is well-known that the explosibility of a mixture 
of marsh gas and air depends upon the: relative pro- 
portion of the gas and air. For its perfect combustion 
marsh gas requires 10 times its volume of air. Sucha 





mixture is explosive when brought in contact with | 
flame, and the explosive character still continues when | 


the proportion of air is not more than six or seven 
But when marsh gas 
is mixed with only three or four times its volume of 
air, the mixture is not at all explosive, but will burn 
like the unmixed gas. In the same manner, other hy- 
dro-carbon gases require to be mixed with a certain 


times as great as the marsh gas, 


proportion of air to form explosive mixtures; and with | 


regard to the vapors of the volatile hydro-carbons,this 
is equally the case. 


In consequence of the density of | 


these vapors being so much greater than that of their | 
representative—marsh gas—they require much larger | 


proportions of air for their combustion, Thus for in- 


stance, the vapor of the oil requires 70 times its volume | 


of air for combustion. 
ure would be explosive. 
with air would possess an illuminating power equal to 


cannel gas, would not contain more than 27 parts of | 


air to one of the vapor. 


In all probability such a mixt- 
But a mixture of this vapor 


| 


: | 
Such a mixture, I believe, 


would not be explosive under any circumstances that | 


require to be taken into account. 


Then as regards the possibility of an explosive mixt- | 


ure being formed, it appears to me highly probable 
that the extreme volatility of these liquids would in 
itself constitute a most effectual safeguard against the 
formation of an explosive mixture. To ensure the ef- 
ficacy of this character of the oils, however, it would 
be indispensable that arrangements should be made for 
securing the intimate contact of the air with the hydro- 
carbon to be volatilized, and likewise the constant 
maintenance of a fresh supply of hydro-carbon. All 
these points, however, are mere matters of detail, which 


| and shale, 
| Company, that has for some years, we believe, been 


| still continue to do so, 





wowd acquire importance only after the determination | 


of the fact that, with a sufficiently volatile oil, its vapor Valley during the past year, in consequence of the | 


mixed with air might be burnt like gas without any | 


ered, however, that the produce of certain choice seams | 
might be used with considerable profit for the manu- 
facture of mineral oils, Mr. Fernie led the way by put- | 
ting up some retorts at Leeswood, in addition to his | 
works at Saltney. This has been followed by a little 
swarm of oil makers, Messrs. Griffiths Brothers, pro- | 
prietors of the Coppa colliery, near Padeswood, found 
in their pita valuable seam of oil-yielding coal, con- | 
sisting of three qualities—smooth cannel, curly canne}, 
From this discovery sprung the Coppa Oil 
working under Young’s patent. Others followed, and | 

We give a list of the collieries now yielding cannel 
coal, suitable for the manufacture of mineral oils. 

Coed Talon Colliery. 

Leeswood Green (noted for its “¢urly” cannel.) 

A. & A. Craig’s (recently purchased by the Welch 

Cannel Oil Co.) 
Coppa Colliery (belonging to Messrs. Griffiths Bros,, 





one shaft in operation and two others near com- 
pletion.) 


Nerguis Colliery, and a large area proved by boring. | 


Tryddyn Colliery (incorporated with the Flintshire 
Cannel and Oil Co.) 

3romfield Hall Colliery, near Mold, 

Bron Coed Colliery, 

Mold 

Tryddyn 

Nant 

Padeswood 





MINING. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN GRASS VALLEY. 
NEVADA. 





We gather from the San Francisco Mining Press, 
the following: 
But. little has been done at placer mining in Grass 


scarcity of water. Indeed but little more is expected 


danger of an explosive mixture being formed. If that | to be done in that direction, except by Chinamen, into 


were satisfactorily proved to be the case, it is likely 
that this mode of using those portions of hydro-earbon 
oils that are still without ary satisfactory application, 
might be introduced with advantage in many cases.— 
Among others, I may mention the lighting of railway 
carriages, and of houses or public institutions situated 
at a distance from gas-works.—B. H. Pavt, Esq. 


OIL- PRODUCING DISTRICTS IN ENGLAND. 
The London Oil Trade Review publishes the follow- 


ing: Few persons, even among those connected with 
the sale of hydro-carbon oils, are aware that we have 
resources in Great Britain for the production of what 
appears to be an unlimited supply of coal oil of supe- 
rior quality. Certainly we have no McClintock or Shaw 
wells that run thousands of barrels to waste, but we 
possess in various parts of our little island valuable 
seams of bituminous coal which will yield a very re- 
munerative proportion of excellent oil and iis usual 
concomitants. Mr. Young's patent for the manufacture 
of paraffine has, however, retarded the full develop- 
ment of the trade; and those who during the exist- 
ence of the legal monopoly ventured upon making min- 
eral oils did so at the risk of subjecting themselves to 
an expensive law suit. The patent referred to is now 
void, the term for which it was granted having expired. 
Capitalists and others who meant businesg, but who 
preferred waiting to defending an action at law or pay- 
ing to Mr. Young a heavy royalty—confident that the 
patent would not be renewed—have for the last twelve 
months been making active preparations for “ striking 
ile”—as the Americans say—at the convenient time.— 
We recently paid a visit to the district confined to the 
once beautiful valley running between Padeswood and 
Tryddyn, in Flintshire, which bids fair to become one 
of the most important oil-producing districts in Great 
Britain. There have for some years existed in this dis- 
trict collieries that have raised coal for gas making and 
ordinary household purposes. It having been discov 


| 





whose hands nearly all the placer mines have already 
passed. We have the 
amount of capital invested in the quartz business; but 
the number of mills now in operation is ten, and seven 


no means of ascertaining 


more are in progress of erection. The mills in opera 
tion are capable of reducing about nine hundred tons 


of quartz every twenty-four hours, The amount of 


gold now being taken out in Grass Valley is not far | 


This amount will soon be | ideaof what they have got. 


from $250,000 a month. 
largely increased by the starting of new’ mills. The 
mills are all under the direction of competent and 
prudent managers, and the companies owning other 
mills and mines generally consist of three or four indi- 
viduals only. The cumbrous machinery of incorpora- 
ted bodies is unknown there and the cost of maintain- 
ing them is placed to the account of profit. } 


Coe Co’s., Ground, or the old “Day Diggings,” which | 
were first worked in 185), by Capt. Day, but not | 
| much gold. 


claim consists of 3,000 feet and is supposed te be an | S°ld is seen almost everywhere in the rock. A very 


extension of the Eureka lead, owned by Mr, Jules Fri- | ‘ 
| et during the few moments we were examining it, in 


proved to any considerable depth, until recently. The 


cot, familiarly known here as there “‘Emperior.” This 
ground has recently been purchased by Messrs. L. W. 
Coe, A. E. Davis and Joseph Woodworth of San Fran- 
cisco, and Geo. D. Roberts of Grass Valley. These 
gentlemen are now erecting a steam pump, preparatory 
to putting down a deep shaft, and thoroughly opening 
the mine for extensive working. They will also erect 
a mill upon the vein. The rock at the point now 
reached by the shaft looks well, and the enterprise is 
regarded as one of almost certain success. A few 
months ago this claim was nearly valueless, The ex- 


traordinary success attendant upon the deep shaft sunk 
on the adjoining ground by Mr. Fricot, induced the | 
proprietors to go a little deeper on with their old shaft, | 


which has been attended with such encouraging results 
as to fully justify the erection of machinery, 
Fricot & Co,, next adjoining, worked their mine for 


| $40 to the ton on an average. 


' 

| ley. 
| very large one, has been worked for some two years 
| on the surface, and has already been proved to be a 








several years above the water level, the rock paying | 


but a trifle over the cost of mining and milling. The 
company recently put up a steam pump and went dowa 
about one hundred feet, where they commenced drift- 
ing and found the rock paid some three or four times 
as much as it did above the water line. Up to the 
present time they have hauled the rock some two miles 
to the French mill in Boston Ravine. They have now 
stopped hauling and are erecting a 20-stamp mill at 
the mine which willbe in operation in a few weeks. 
They are still sinking their main shaft which is now 
about 200 feet deep. They have a large amount of ore 
on the surface ready for the mill, which will pay fully 
Some of it will go near- 
This is now looked upon as 
one of the most valuable mines in the state. 

Spring Hill, is a ledge running parallel to the Eu- 
reka, which has recently been purchased by Messrs, A, 
E. Head, a successful Washoe miner, Mr. Robert Mor- 


ly double that amount. 


| rill, of Nevada, and Mr. G. D. Roberts of Grass Val- 


There are 1800 feet inthe claim. The ledge is a 


valuable mine. The present proprietors intend work- 
ing it thoroughly, and todo so will put up a steam 


| pump, and as soon as the mine is properly opened will 
| erect a mill, 


The above parties have also 
purchased what is known as the “Whiting Grounds.” 
This is on the same lead with Fricot & Co., and consists 
of asmall claim of 300 feet, lying near the center of 
Friecot’s ground. This is undoubtedly a valuable piece 
Work will soon be commenced upon it by 
the new proprietors. 

The Idaho. Next east of Fricot & Co., and an ex- 
tension of the same, is the “Idaho,” owned by Messrs, 
Findley, Young, Coe and others, cothprising 3000 feet 
on the vein, and extending quite across Wolf Creek, in 
the direction of Union Hill. This company have sunk 
a shaft about 40 feet near the creek, and have got the 
ledge, and an abundance of water, which prevents any 
further progress, until their steam pump can be put in 
operation, The company will soon be prepared to 
commenced the work of developments in earnest, 

Ata point still further east, Mr. Maslin has com- 
menced the sinking of a shaft upon what is undoubted} 
ly a continuation of the same vein, This shaft is now 
down some forty feet and work was suspended for lack 
of funds. This company, which is made up of parties 
in Grass Valley and this city, will do well to go on 
with the work, Twenty feet more of sinking and a 
short side drift, perhaps will give them a very good 
The developments on this 
range are such as to fully warrent the expenditures of 
a much larger sum than is needed to complete the 
work indicated. 

The next work of importance on this range is that 
undertaken by Messrs. G. D, Roberts and Henry Bur- 
dett, whoare opening three parallel veins, on the banks 
of the creek, but a short distance below the cite of the 
old Union Mill. These veins have been worked to 
some extent on the surfaee, and are found to carry 
Rich specimens are frequently found, and 


The Whiting grounds, 


of ground, 


fine specimen was transfered from the pile to our pock- 


company with our friend Roberts, one of the proprie- 
tors. A tunnel has been commenced which will cut 
all three of the veins. They lay in a most favorable 
position for working; and can easily be drained to a 
great depth by a tunnel. 

Union Hill. Beyond this point we came to the Old 
Union Hill mine, one of the earliest quartz locations in 
Grass Valley, and one which we first visited in the 
winter of 1851, at which time they were working a 
chili mill. But little has been done to this ground 
since that time, owing to the unpromising appearance 
of the surface rock. Recent explorations below the 
water line indicate that the mine will undoubtedly im- 


prove in depth, It has recently passed into the hands 
of Messrs. Findley, MeCormick und Roberts, men of 
cupital and energy who willsoon put up steam machin- 
ery for pumping and hoisting, and proceed to a thor; 
ough development of the mine. 











Mr. B. B. Layton, whose mill, near this ground, was 
recently destroyed by fire, is now re-constructing the 
same, and will soon be realy for crushing again. Mr, 
L. ownsa good lead immediately adjoining his mill, 
He is one of the pioneer quartz men of Grass Vailey, 
and is certainly deserving of the success which un. 
donbtedly awaits his present enterprise. 

The Lucky Company’s ground is an entirely new de- 
velopment, and is located directly opposite the old 
Dnion Company’s ground, and onthe opposite side of 
the creek, Some six or eight hundred tons of rock 
have alreuly been crushed from this mine, which has 
averaged about $35 per ton. We saw on Wednesday 
last, two large cakes of retorted gold at Findley’s Bank- 
ing house, which were worth about $4,500, the result 
of the previous week’s crushing, of about 150 tous. 
The batteries were not cleaned up. ‘lheir contents 
wuold add materially tothe above yield. The compo- 
ny has still some 400 tons at the mill, and are taking 


out some twelve tons per day, which quantity they | 


will soon be able to double, This is one of the most 
important developments which har been made in that 
vicinity for a long time, and may be classed with the 


Allison Ranch and Massachusetts Hill, in point of value. | 
The ledge is the largest inGrass Valley, and with a | 


mill on the ground, the rock can be taken out and 
crushed for less than $10 per ton, with a full force of 
men constantly employed in drifting ahead with the 
dead work always necessary in keeping a mine in good 
working condition, The mine has opened by two tun- 
nels, one of which has followed the lead about 400 
feet, and found it everywhere the same thing. The 
other is located about 800 feet distant from the first 
and has just cut the lead, which looks equally as well 
as in the uppertunnel, This rock averages about $25 
per ton over all expenses. The proprietors are all 
steady, industrious and deserving men, and, their goud 
fortune is a matter of rejvicing to all who know them: 

The Merrimac Lead, owned by Findley, Scadden, 
Roberts & Vo., is another important development re- 
cently made. It is located about three quarters of a 
mile north of the range of the mines above described. 
It was first opened several years ago, but worked only 
upon the surface, with varying and rather indifferent 
success, until quite recently, when the proprietors re- 
solved to go deeper and see what they could find there. 
Their «fforts were crowned with success ; the rock was 
found to improve rapidly with depth, and the proprie- 
tors immediately set about erecting a mill, which will 
be in operation in about a month, They are now tak- 
ing out rock from a depth of 100 feet, and will soon 
strike the vein in a still lower drift, some 200 feet from 
the surface, where they expect to find it still richer. 
Some 1500 tons have already been crushed from this 
mine, and some of the finest specimens taken out which 
are often met with. We have examined several fine 
ones at the banking house of Finley & Co, 

The Gold Hill mill, one of the oldest and most noted 
establishments of the kind in Nevada County, is still 
pounding away at custom work, and daily turning out 
large quantities of bullion, This mill is not connected 
with any particular mine, but is employed exclusively 
as acustom mill, It is now chiefly engaged in crush- 
ing rock for the Lucky Company, for which it is taking 
out about $4,500 per week. Below the Gold Hill we 
have Rush & Laton’s mill, and that known as the 
French mill. Both of these mills appear to be kept 
pretty busy. The Empire Mill, in this neighborhood, 
has been idle for some time, the engine having been 
taken out of it to be placed upon another locality. The 
property has recently changed hands, another engine 
has been procured, and this old pioneer mill will soon 
be again in operation. 

Masachusetts Hill. This famous mine, owned by 
the Messrs. Watt, O’Keefe & Co., still keeps up its an- 
cient reputation as one of the most valuable mines in 
California, We have no meansof knowing the amount 
weekly taken out of the mine. It must be large, how- 
ever, judging from the heavy investments which the 
Messrs. Watt are making in real estate in this city. 
They afford constant employment to about three bun- 

, dred men, and are crushing regularly. The huge piles 


7 " tennessee etait 


of debris which have accumulated about the works of 
this mine fully attest to the immense amount of work 
which has been done in it. The capacity of their mill 
is entirely disproportionate to the amount of rock 
Which they are now raising. The company has fully 
3,000 tons of rock ahead, every ton of which is rich 
enough to leave a large margin for profits, 

Seadden & Co, who are working the extension of 
this lead at a point where it crosses the ravine just 
| east of Watt’s mine, are also doing as well as ever, 
and are taking out large amounts of rich and valuable 
rock. 





New York Hill, which, for along time, has remained 
comparatively idle, is about to again become a scene 
of bustling activity, Several Grass Valley capitalists, 
among whom we may mention Measrs, Loutsenheizer 
& McLaughlin, are about to commence active operation 
in thatlocality. 


The Ailison Ranch Mine is still being worked with 
| the same extraordinary success which has for several 
years attended the operations of the fortunate proprie- 
| tors of this famous gold mine, 

| Forest Spring Company. The lodes belonging to 
| thiscompany are among the oldest worked mines in 
| Grass Valley. The company now consists of Mr. C: 
T. Wheeler of Sacramento and Mr. F- E. Corcoran of 
this city. They havea 10-stamp water mill, but have 
been uvable to operate it more than eight or nine hours 
out of the twenty-four for some time past, in conse- 
quence of the unusual low stage of water, in Wolfe 
Creek, upon which il is located. There are three lodes 
belonging to this company, one of which, the Norum- 
bagua (hill of tall pines) is now opened and being thor- 
oughly worked to a depth of 540 feet on the incline. 
Ore is now being taken out from four galleries, This 
mine has been worked for eight years, and is paying 
better in the; lower; gallery than at any point above 
Fifty-four men are employed in the mine and mill, and 
about 200 tons of ore are raised every month. The 
last average yield was $41°'80 to the ton. This mine 
is freed from water and the ore is raised by means of 
a double engine. 

The famous Lone Jack is also owned by this company. 
Work upon this vein has been suspended for some time, 
in consequence of a law suit, which has been decided 
in favor of this company, who have now resumed op- 
erations again. They are pumping out the mine, and 
will be ready to raise rock in about sixty days. They 
have incline 520 feet deep, at the bottom of which is 
their lower gallery. This has always been known as 
a very rich mine, and is found, like all other mines in 
this district, richest at the lowest depth opened. This 


Ranch. The expensesfof this company are from five 
to six thousand dollars per month, and the gross re- 
ceipts reach from eleven to thirteen thousand, 

The French or Lafayette Lead, which a few years 
ago was sold for a small sum, has recently redeemed 
its early fame and is now once more classed among the 
richest of the Grass Valley mines, The mine is now 
in the hands of several experienced Cornish miners, 
who have recently gone down much deeper than the 
old workings, and by their enterprise have thus se- 
cured fortunes for all, 

The Empire Company, one of the oldest incorpor- 
ated companies in Gras Valley, has recently passed in- 
to the hands of San Francisco capitalists, and is now 
under the controlling direction of Capt. Lee, of this 
city. Work had been suspended for a time at the 
mine, although the mill has beeu kept running on cus 
tom work. Capt. Lee has recently commenced pump- 
ing out the mine, and will be ready to take out rock 
next month, We understand that he intends to go 
down still deeper, in the confident anticipation that 
this, likeall the other mines in that section, will im- 
prove in depth, in a ratio much faster than the increase 
of expenses for deep working. 


A new silver mine, of unusual value, has been 
lately discovered in Sweden. Ata foot below the 
soil the vein is so rich that heavy blocks of silver 





have been found. 


is supposed to be on the same vein as the Allison | 
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THE GOLD MINES OF NEVADA. 
Nevada is the chief yold mining State. It has the 
| largest gold yield, the most thorough system of ditches, 


the most profitable quartz and hydraulic mines; and 
within its borders many of the most important mining 
inventions were made or first applied. The total an- 
nual gold yield 1s probably $2,500,000; nine years ago 
the yield was estimated at 4,000,000. Perhaps one- 
third of the gold of Nevada comes from quartz, in 
which there is a steady increase, while in placer-min- 
ing there isa steady decline. The district is mainly 
supplied with water from four large ditches, which 
have cost altogother about $1,500,000, At Grass Val- 
ley, the principal claims are those known as the Alli- 
son, the Watt, the Fricot, the Lafayette and Helvetia, 
the Fellows, and the Rocky Bar. ‘The Allison mine 
now yields from $10,000 to $12,000 weekly, and the 
rock yields from $70 to $80 per tun. The mine is 
300 feet deep, and a streak of the lodefrom two to 
four feet wide is worked, The Fellows claim is a late 
discovery, and was extremely rich at the surface, two 
men having pounded out $100,000, with hand mortars, 
from the quartz, within six weeks. The Rocky Bar 
mine (now owned wholly or partly by Messrs, Hentsch 
and Berton) was opened ten or twelve years ago; it 
was rich near the surface, but then became barren. It 





was owned by a company, and seven years ago was 
superintended by a young Irishman named Brennan, 
who, feeling very sanguine about the claim, sank a 
deep shaft a hundred and odd feet, investing all his 
own money and all he could borrow, and when he 
struck the lode he found—nothing. The disappoint- 
ment was so great that he poisoned his wife, his chil- 
dren and himself. It is said that a late examination 
has shown that the lode is rich at the very spot where 
Brennan struck it, but the lode, like many others gear 
Grass Valley, is in two streaks, separated by barren 
rocks, and Brennan unluckily stopped after getting 
through the first streak.— Alta California. 





THE HAND QUARTZ MILLS IN REESE RIVER. 


We clip the following with regard to the hand and 
horse mills, at Austin, from the Reese River Reveille: 
—Some few of our citizens have censured us severely 
for advocating and recommending the use of horse 
and hand mills, and hand mortars, for the purpose of 
crushing ore; and some went even so far as tosay that 
we were encouraging petit larceny, as many of the per. 
sons who were engaged in the business did not have 
claims, or sufficient means to purchase the rock, Now, 
so far as countenancing or encouraging pilfering is 
concerned, we deprecate it as much as any one; but, 
on the other hand, if a man will steal, we should much 
prefer that he would steal the rock, get the silver out 
of it, buy his provision, and put the money in circula- 
tion, than to steal the necessaries of life. Iu the for- 
mer case he isa producer, and the latter makes him a 
| worthless consumer altogether. But it does not follow 
that to make a hand-mill pay, a person must “Jayhawk” 
the rock. There are hundreds of claims in this city 
and vicinity that are abandoned, not because they 
were not rich, but simply because the owners did not 





| have the means necessary to work them, From these 


claimgan abundance of ore can be obtained to run all 
the hand mills that will be started here for ages. Three 
months since there was not a horse or hand mill in the 
city, and but few hand mortars used. Now there are 
over thirty of the former in successful operation, the 
latter having gone almost entirely out of use. From 
Mr, Salmon, the inventor of the new amalgamator, we 
learn some interesting facts. He is engaged in amalga 

mating exclusively for the horse and hand mills, and 
does it with one of his tubs by hand power. He takes 
out over $500 a week, but finds it impossible to do all 
the work that is offered him. The bullion all runs over 
900 fine. Four gentlemen for whom it has been work- 
ing took out sufficient after night, in hand mortars, to 
keep them in provisions and develop their. claim, and 
they are now having a large lot worked at one of the 
steam mills, Another, who was on the eve of leaving 





here in despair, went to work with a hand mill, and 
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has taken out enough to send for his family in Wiscon- 
sin, besides having sufficient means to last him the 
ensuing winter. Mr. Salmon knows of many good 
and experienced miners who would hive left the coun- 
try, but who, by these miniatureinventions, have been 
enabled to “stick it out,” work their claims and help 
to develop our wonderful and most remarkable mines, 
There is at least two thousand dollars per week of bul 
lion taken out by these mills, and it is constantly in- 
creasing. They keep many men employed, to assist in 
developing a number of mines, and put many dollars 
of our buried wealth into circulation ; besides, it makes 
all engaged in the business thorough and experienced 
millmen. For these and many other reasons that we 
could give, we favored and still favor the introduction 
of these mills,— Reese River Reveille. 


A Decision Concernine tHe Liapiiity oF Inpivipva 
Memoers or AN InconPoraTion, To THE Company's Crep- 
1rors.—A suit was decided in the County Court of 
San Francisco, a few weeks since, which involves 
an interesting question to mining and other stock- 
holders. The suit was brought by "George A. 
Johnson and others, assignees of a claim against the 
Cosette Silver Mining Company, of which the defen- 


dant, John B. Delabigne, was a stockholder, to recover | 


the sum of $180,13, being defendants proportion of the 
debt. Delabigne had refused to pay any part of the 
debt, alleging as a reason that his stock had previously 
been sold out by the company for delinquent assess- 
ments, and that his liability for any of the company’s 
indebtedness ceased at thattime. He also maintainsd 
that if liable at all, it wes only in the nature of a sure- 
tyship and that plaintiff must first exhaust all his rem- 
edies against the company, and that until this was done 
no action could be maintained against him for any 
portion of the company’s debts. Judge Cowles based 

is decision in the case upon the rule laid down by 
Judge Cope, of the Supreme Court of California, in 

e case of the Mokelumne Hill Canal Company vs. 
Woodbury, 14 Cal 265, establishing the doctrine that 
an individual incorporator does not stand in the rela 
tion of a surety to the creditors of the company, but 
his responsibility is that of a principal debtor, and it 
commences with that of the corporation and contin- 
ued during the existence”of the indebtedness. Nor is 
it in any case contingent merely, but absolute and un- 
conditional, It has frequently been held that member 
of a corporation who are answerable personally for the 
company’s debts, stand in the same relation to the 
creditors of the corporation as if it was a copartner- 
ship only. Judgment was rendered in favor of plain 
tiffs for $180,13 with interest from date, at one and a 
half per cent per month until paid, in gold coin.— 
San Francisco Mining Press. 

Coat Dust,—There is a company organized in this 
city to manufacture fuel out of the dust of coal, They 
have discovered a process by which the dust is formed 
and kept in a solid compact mass, and their experi- 
ments proved it to bea very valuable fuel. It burns 
freely and thoroughly, and gives out as much heat as 
solid anthracite. The coal dust, we understand, can 
be purchased at the mines, where there are immense 
quantities of it hitherto unused, for the small price of 
forty cents per ton, or one dollar per ton it sifted, and 
it is estimated by the very intelligent persons engaged 
in the enterprise, that a ton of solidified coal dwt can 
be sold at from four to five dollars a ton.— Phila iphia 
Bulletin. 


IxcrEasep Exrrosiveness or Mixinc Powper.—Mr. 
Noble announces that by damping mining powder with 
nitro-glycerine its explosive power is trebled, and the 
noise of the explosion much less than when ordinary 
powder is used. Glycerine belongs to that class of or- 
ganic substances in which one or more equivalents of 
hydrogen may be replaced by an equal number of 
equivalents of nitrous acid. It is this substitution 
which ¢hanges cotton into gun cotton. The change 
carries into the compound a quantity of oxygen which 
on the application of heat enters into combination with 
the other elements so rapidly thet the action is explo- 
sive. ‘ 


Gop Quartz Crvsuine iy Siseata.—The gold mines 
of Siberia employ 40,000 workmen, producing about 
1,500 pounds of gold, valued at about $15,000,000. 
The process in use for working were until recently 
very costly, and the Government mines did not by any 

| means produce the profits which might be expected. It 
| was the same with the private workings. In some 
parts of Siberie many mines have been given up, be- 
| cause the yield would not cover the expenses, This 
| state of things bas for some time past occupied the at- 
| tention of the Government, but until recently no rem- 
|edy could be found. Lately however a Russian sub- 
| ject, who has been for several years in California, has 
| introduced new and improved machinery which has so 


formerly realised. 


GAS. 








ARTIFICIAL LIGHT & LIGHTING MATERIALS, | 


BY H, B, PAUL, ESQ. 
In the case of all kinds of lighting materials, the 
| light produced when they are burnt, is due to their con 
| taining, or yielding when heated, olefiant gas, or other 
hydro carbon gases, which are equivalent to it as re- 
gards the production of light. In the production of 
artificial light by any of the means that have been 
hitherto commonly used, it is always the result of the 
intense ignition of solid particles of carbon, Luminif- 
erous hydro-carbon gases and vapors, which, for con- 
venience sake, may be collectively represented by the 
term of olefiant gas, 4 agree in the character of being 
decomposed at a temperature higher than that requisite 
for their production, in such a manner that the greater 
part of the carbon they contain, is set free in a state 
of very minute division. This is an essential character 
of these luminiferous substances. In any ordinary lu- 
minous flame the particles of carbon so separated be- 
come intensely heated, and emit light, which being 


The production of heat is, therefore, an essential pre- 


heat produced should act upon some solid substance. 
The separation of minutely divided carbon from the 
luminiferous hydro carbons, when they are heated, pro- 
vides this essential condition for the production of light. 
Gases or vapors which do not yield any solid substance 
when burnt, do not afford a luminous flame, or at most 
only a feeble light. Thus, for instance, hydrogen and 
marsh gas, or sulphur, burn without evolving any con- 
siderable light. Olefiant gas, on the contrary, burns 
with an intensely white luminous flame. At the same 
time it is indispensable that the solid particles separa- 
ted in an ordinary flame should not retain their solid 
state, but should, by combustion, be converted into gas. 
The carbon separated in the flame of ordinary lighting 
materials, burns and is converted into carbonic acid 
gas. If this were not the case every flame would con- 
stantly produce a shower of dust. 

The greater the number of solid heated particles in 
a flame, the greater will be the light it evolves, conse 
quently, the amount of light capable of being pro- 
duced by various hydro-carbon gases and vapors, or 
their illuminating power, is directly proportionate to 
the amount of carbon contained in a given volume of 
the gas or vapor, and capable ot being separated dur- 
ing combustion. Tuking olefiant gas as the standard of 
comparison, and referring to the table of the several 
hydro-carbon oils constituting petroleum and coal oil, 
it will be seen that the individual members of the se- 
ries differ very considerably in this particular, and the 
figures expressing the relative amount of carbon, also 
express the relative illuminating power of equal vol- 
umes of their vapors. 

It is probable that in burning the vapor of any one 
of these substances the general nature of the decom- 
position which takes place consists in the production of 
marsh gas which burns, and the separation of all the 





simplified and improved the process of working, both | 
in placers and quartz mines, that the 40,000 workmen | 
are now producing about double the amount of gold | 


burnt, giving to the flame its whiteness and brilliancy. | 


liminary to the production of light, and it is also | 
equally necessary for the production of light that the 


carbon over and above that requisite for the formation 
of marsh gas. Consequently. in the flame of the sub- 
stance, No. 4 of the table, there would be nearly twice 
as much carbon separated as in the flame of olefiant 
gas. Separation of carbon to such an extent would be 
more than sufficient for the production of light under 
ordinary circumstances, and would be aceompanied by 
a tendency to the production of smoke, in consequence 
of some of the carbon escaping combustion. This ten- 
dency would of course be greater in proportion to the 
increased amount of carbon in the vapor, and although 
the iliuminating capability would be greater in the 
same proportion, it would not be possible to realize 
that capability except under special conditions. 





There is, therefore, a practical limit, in regard to the 
mode in which lighting materials are generally used, 
beyond whieh an inerease in the amount of carbon in 
| the material would be rather prejudicial than other- 
| wise. 

In the case of gas, it is never anything like an ap- 
proximation to pure olefiant gas that is used, but only 
a mixture of it with other gases, containing from 5 to 
| upwards of 20 per cent. of olefiant gas, The following 
| gives the composition of coal-gas in various localities: 
| 


| 
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——— heey heey 
Olefiant gas,. 8°84 14°50 17°50 20:09 10.19 9°25 27 
Marsh gas,..34°90 66°49 59°94 47°77 31°35 36°05 . 
Hydrogen,...45°58 12°29 11°46 17°32 28°80 30°17 . 
Carbonic oxide 6°64 7°07 12°. 11°76 16°28 11°42. 
Carbonie‘acid, 367 1... cee cece see eves 0 
| Nitrogen,.... 2°46 2.0. -c00 esos oes cove es 
Sulph hydrog’n 0°29) ...2 cove caer coos veee 

Of these gases, the first three after olefiant gas, are 
the only ones that take any part in the production of 
| light, the others being mere impurities. Those gases, 
| however, do not contribute directly to the production 
| of light to any. extent, but being themselves combusti- 
ble serve in part, to produce heat requisite for decom- 
posing the olefiant gas, and rendering the particles of 
carbon separated from it luminous. They alse serve to 
| prevent the flame from smoking. by diluting the olef- 
iant gas, and thus adinitting of its being brought more 
| intimately in contact with the air required for perfect 
combustion, They also give bulk to the flame, and 

thus diminish the concentration of the light which 
would take place if the olefiant gas were burnt with- 
out any admixture. “ 

In all these respects each one of the three gases 
answers the purpose required of it equally well or 
nearly so, There are, however, other particulars in 
regard to which there is a very considerable difference 
in their fitness for these purposes, This difference con- 
sists in the respective capability of these gases for pro- 
ducing heat and carbonic acid by their combustion.— 
Any amount of heat produced by burning any lighting 
material, over and above that requisite for giving the 
necessary temperatare to the flame, iSvbviously ob- 
jectionable, since it would have the effect of heating the 
atmosphere of the space lighted and rendering it op- 
pressive, Since ali lighting materials contain carbon, 
and by their combustion abstract oxygen from the air, 
the production of carbonic.acid is, to sqme extent, a 
necessary result of the use of any such material; but, 
on account of the prejudicial influence of this gas, it is 
highly desirable that the quantity produced, for a giv- 
en quantity of light, should be as small as possible. In 
both these respects there is a very wide difference be- 
tween the effects of the three gases which are generally 
contained in-coal gas as the dilutants of the olefiant 
gas. This will be seen from the following table :— 
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This comparison serves to show that although hy- 
drogen produces more heat by combustion, and gives 
a lower temperature in the flame, than carbonic oxide, 
still it is the best substance to be used for diluting the 
olefiant gas, since it affords no carbonic acid. On the 
contrary, marsh gas is worse even than carbonic oxide, 
on account of its producing much more heat and car- 
bonic acid. In regard to the amount of carbonic acid 
generated, and the heating effect produced for a given 
quantity of light, gas, however, has a‘great advantage 
over any of the lighting materials formerly used. As 
compared with tallow, for instance, gas produces only 
one-half or less than halfas much carbonic acid, and lit- 
tle more than one-third the heating eftect, But it would 
be a very great improvement in the manufacture of 
gas if it could be produced with hydrogen alone as the 
diluting substance. Many years ago an attempt was 
made to effect this by Selligue, in Paris, and subse- 
quently the same thing was tried in this country by 
Professor Donovan and Mr. White, under the name of 
water gas; but both projects proved unsuccessful, ow- 
ing to a variety of adverse circumstances. 

It will be evident from what has already been said 
with regard tu the dependance of the luminosity of a 
flame upon its temperature, that it is desirable to pro- 
duce the highest attainable temperature in the flame, 
and that"any means of increasing that temperature 
would have the effect of increasing the illuminating ef- 
fect. A very elegant contrivance for this purpose, in 
the case of gas, has been devised by Dr. Frankland. It 
consists in heating the air consumed in the combustion 
of the gas, by means of the waste heat radiated from 
the flame, by making it pass down along the side of the 
chimney before entering at the bottom of the burner to 
supply the flame. In this way the air is heated to 500° 
or 600° F., and there is, of course, a corresponding in- 
crease of temperature inthe flame, Dr. Frankland has 
ascertained that by this simple appliance the same 
amount of light may be obtained with a saving of 49 
per cent, of gas, and that for a given consumption ot 
gas there is an increase in the illuminating effect to the 
extent of 67 per cent. 


ARE GAS-HOLDERS LIABLE TO EXPLOSION 
FROM THE EFFECTS OF EXTERNAL FIRE? 


We take the following from Newton’s London Jour- 
nal, 

During the progress of a recent conflagration which 
happened in the immediate neighborhood of one of the 
larzest of the metropolitan gas works, considerable ex- 
citement and alarm were experienced by many of those 
living in the adjoining streets, or present in the crowd, 
from the idea that if the fire extended to the gas-hold- 
ers, which at the time were filled with the gas required 
for the supply of the public and private lights, an ex- 
plosion of unexampled force and destructiveness would 
be the result.. It was stated that many persons hast- 
ened away from.the locality when they heard that there 
was a probability of the flames reaching the gas works; 
some thinking that if an explosion occurred, even the 
dome of St. Paul’s might be endangered; others, that 
at least Blackfriars’ bridge would be destroyed ; and, 
indeed, the public mind was filled at the moment with 
that vague and unreasoning sense of danger, which, 
operating upon great masses of people, effectually pre- 
pares the way for the most dangerous panic. 

It is very desirable, both in the interest of the gas 
companies and of the public, that the erroneous ideas 
which gave rise to these really absurd, although in some 
respects natural, fears, should be corrected, There is 
but one way in which this can be done, that is, by af- 
fording information concerning the agents and forces 
involved in the question ; so that a clearer conception 
of their nature may be acquired, and the undefined 
terrors, which in this, as in other similar cases, are en- 
gendered and fostered by ignorance, may be removed 
by a rational consideration of the physical and chemi- 
cal laws to which such agents are subject. 

In accordance with this view, there are, then, to be 
considered—first, the character of coal gas with refer- 
ence to the question of explosion ; secondly, whether 





cumstances attendant upon a fire extending itself to 
the gas-holders, 

With regard to the first part of the inquiry, it must 
be remembered that the gaseous mixture, which we 


it is an eminently combustible, material. When igni- 
ted, it burns with the greatest rapidity, evolving an 
immense flame, and producing a very great amount of 
heat ; but there is no more tendency to explosion than 
when coals, or any other combustible substances, are 
burningin a furnace. Certain constituents of coal gas 
require a very high temperature to inflame them, others 
are readily inflamed at a red heat: but the lowest point 
at which any one of its constituents may be inflamed, 
must be taken as the index ofthe point ot inflammation 
of the mixture, and this may be, perhaps, set at a red 
heat. When coal gas burns in the air, it is, of course, 
at the expense of the atmospheric oxygen, the process 
simply consisting in the oxidation of the carbon and 
hydrogen of the gas; and this action is necessarily con- 
Under such cireumstan- 
ces, the oxidation goes on gradually, and a certain time 


fined to the exposed surface. 


is required to bring in contact the combustible atoms 
and the oxygen; we have them burning, but no explo- 
sion. To effect complete oxidation, coal gas consumes, 
or rather combines with, about two and a half times its 
bulk of oxygen, which are equal to more than twelve 
times its bulk of atmospheric air. If, however, the 


required quantity of oxygen, or of air containing the 


combustion will not progress gradually, as it does 
when the gas alone is inflamed, but will occur atomical 
ly as it were,—that is, each atom of gas finding in its 
immediate proximity an atom of oxygen, the union be- 
tween the two will take place throughout the whole 
volume of the gaseous mixture instantaneously, and a 
violent explosion will be the result, To produce this 
explosion, oxygen, in certain proportion, must be mixed 
with the gas before ignition, In the absence of oxy- 
gen, previously so mixed, there can be no explosion. 
Sir H. Davy, in his important and interesting exper- 


hydrogen, the most powerfully explosive of the gases, 
required about seven times its bulk of atmospheric air 
to be mixed with it to produce the greatest explosive 
effect ; practically, it may be calculated that from eight 
to nine times its bulk of air will produce the most ex- 
plosive mixture with coal gas; but, as we remarked 
before, the air and gas must be mixed previously to in- 
No matter how rapidly the air may be 
supplied when the gas is burning, that will merely in- 
crease the fierceness of the combustion; but there will 
be no explosion. To form an explosive mixture, the 
gas must be present in quantity varying from about 7 
to 25 per cent. of volume ; if it fall short of, or exceed, 
that proportion, it will burn away quietly, and not ex 

plode. So it will be perceived that, in the contents of 
the gas-holders, we have to deal with a material which 
is combustible in the highest degree, but which in itself, 
even when burning, has no tendency to explode, and 
which cannot be made to explode except by changing 
its normal state by previous admixture with a foreign 
gas, Viz., oxygen. 


flammation. 


There is another property of coal gas which relates 
to this enquiry, and which it possesses in common with 
all matter,—that is, expansibility under increased tem- 
perature. When a gas is heated, its volume is aug- 
mented. For every degree of Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter this augmentation equals 1-480th part of the bulk 
of the gas at 32°, so that the volume of gas being 480 
cubic inches at 32°, it would be 481 at 38°, 482 at 348, 
andso on. The qualities of coal gas, then, which relate 
to the explosion of gas-holders, are—combustibility, 
capability of forming explosive mixtures with oxygen 
gas or air, and susceptibility of having its bulk or vol- 
ume increased by rise of temperature, 

In relation to the second part of the subject, it re. 
mains to see how far circumstances arising from the 
application of heat or flame to the exterior of a gas 
holder could so affect or modify its contents as to pro- 





explosive mixtures of coal gas can be produced by cir- 


know as coal gas, is not, per se, an explosive, although | 


oxygen be mixed with coal gas before the latter is in- | 
flamed, and means of inflaming the gas be then applied, 


iments upon this subject. found that light carburretted | 


dread. In the gas holder itself, we have an apparatus 
very well calculated to preserve the gas which it con- 
| tains from any admixture with the external atmosphere, 

and, indeed, under all ordinary circumstances, such ad- 
It must be remembered that 
| the gas holder, formed of strong plate iron, is so ar- 
ranged that it is only capable of moving vertically, 
under the guidance of firmly constructed iron rods and 
pillars, and that, during all its movements, its lower 
edge remains immersed in a tank of water; were it 
not so, its contents could not be preserved at all, as it 
must be remembered that gas holders rise, in conse- 
quence of the elastic raising power of the gas which is 
forced into them, and are not suspended. The mo- 
ment the gas is removed by any means from the holder, 
| the latter sinks by virtue of its weight, which operates 


mixture is impossible. 





| as a powerful expulsive force, and is, in fact, the only 
| foree which sends the gas through the almost endless 
| ramifications of pipes by which it is distributed for 
public consumption, Are there, then, any conditions 
in which the gas in the holder could become mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of air to be rendered explo- 
sive; those conditions, of course, being produced by 
the action of heat applied externally to the holder? 

Some years since it happened, at one of the London 
gas works, that a portion of the upper part of the heavy 
iron framework which guids the holder became de. 
tached, and, falling upon the top or crown of the holder, 
crushed through, making a lage hole in the iron plate. 
The weight of the holder caused the gas to rush 
through this opening with great velocity; reaching a 
light which was burning near, it became ignited, and, 
as may be supposed, a flame ot immense size and force 
—a sort of gigantic blow-pipe flame—was produced: 
as the aperture was of considerable size, the whole of 
the gas was, however, expelled from the holder ina 
very short time, and no damage was done,—nothing in 
the remotest degree resembling explosion having oc- 
cured. Suppose, during a great fire at a gas-works, 
that, by any means, the gas holder became _ perforated, 
the only result would be that just described: and even 
if the perforation were made in a part of the holder 
from which the flame might prove a means of extend- 
ing the conflagration, there would be no danger of ex- 
plosion, unless, as we have seen before, the gas holder 
contained a mixture of gas and atmospheric air or oxy- 
gen. Isthere, then, any probability of such an ex- 
plosive mixture being produced in a gas holder through 
the effect of an external fire? 





If a gas holder, filled’ with gas, were exposed to the 
action of violent flame, it is evident that, in accordance 
with the law of expansion already explained, the vol- 
ume of the gas would be rapidly increased. It is 
scarcely in the nature of things that a large gas holder 
should be uniformly heated on every side; but, for the 
sake of illustration, let it be supposed that the whole 
mass of the gas is raised to 1000°,a very high tem. 
perature, about equal to bright red-heat ;* under these 
circumstances, the volume of the gas would be nearly 
tripled, so that from a gas holder capable of containing 
3000 cubic feet, nearly two-thirds of the contents 
would be expelled by mere expansion,—that is, if the 
holder were at first filled to its full capacity. As the 
holder cannot rise out of the water of the tank, owing 
to the iron framework by which itis held, the excess 
of gas (that is, 2000 cubic feet) would be forced under 
the edge of the holder, and would bubble up through 
the water, a thing which not uncommonly happens on 


*I am here intentionally ignoring the circumstance 
that no such temperature as this could ever exist in a 
gas holder and its contents in the presence of the water 
of the tank; so soon as the bulk of the gas became , 
much above 212 deg. Eahr. the water would give off 
steam from its surface, and this steam would mix with 
the gas, and, by increasing the volume of aeriform 
matter in the holder, expel the gas, the place of which 
would soon be oceupied by steam alone This is ob- 
vious when we consider that one cubic foot of water 
would produce more than seventeen hundred cubic feet 
of steam, and that it would, consequently, require less 
than two cubic feet or about twelve gallons of water to 
generate steam enough to entirely fill such a holder as 
that spoken of. For the sake of the augument, how- 
ever, [ am supposing that the water of the tank remains 





duce explosion, as many persons have seen cause to 


unaffected by the temperature of 1000 deg. Fahr. 
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e limited scale in gas-works when the holders are over- 
filled: as the gas thus escaped, it would, of course, in- 
flame, and a succession of irregular fierce combustions, 
so to speak, would be the consequence; but as the gas 
could not previously have been mixed with air, there 
would be no explosion. Now, let us suppose the sourcé 
of heat to be removed, the fire about the gas holder to 
be subdued, for example, the contained gas would cool, 
and in cooling, would contract to its normal density ; 
this being so, it would only be capable of occupying 
one-third of the capacity of the holder, which would, 
of course, descend as the contraction progressed, and 
the result would be, not that any mixture of air and 
gas had been produced in it, but that the gas holder 
would be found less elevated from the tank by two- 
thirds of the height which it reached when first sub- 
jected to the action of the heat. 

Let us, however, take an extreme case, in which the 
holder, filled with gas, expanded three times its nor- 
mal volume, is suddenly cooled, and in which, from the 
action of the fire, the guides or pulleys of the holder 
itself have becn so deranged that the holder cannot 
descend upon the contracted gas,—it is obvious that 
the gas, in cooling, will, asin the former case, be only 
capable of filling one-third of the holder; the water 
of the tank cannot rise to fill the vacant space; at- 
mospheric air would therefore pass under the edge of 
the holder, or blow through the water seal; and very 
shortly the contents of the holder would consist of 
about one-third of gas, and two-thirds of atmospheric 
air; even then the mixture would not be explosive. 
Davy’s experiments show that, when the gas present 
in the mixture exceeds from 20 to 25 per cent., it burns 
quietly and does not explode; and in the above case— 
a most unlikely one to occur—the gas is present in the 
proportion of 33 per cent. Ifa gas holder became 
fixed by any means, in the manner spoken of, and by 
accident theside of the tank were broken down, so 
that the water flowed away from the holder, the con- 
tained gas would be in communication with the atmos- 
pheric air ; in that case, however, the mixture of the 
two would be but a slow operation, as by its superior 
levity, the gas would continue to occupy the suspended 
holder until sufficient time had elapsed for diffusion of 
the gas and air to take place. If the flame were to be 
brought in contanct with the contents of the yas-holder 
shortly after the occurrence of such an accident, which 
would, of course, happen if the injury to the tank were 
caused by fire, there would be still no explosion, but 
burning of the gus from the surface upwards, as in a 
common lecture table experiment, where combustible 
gas, contained in an inverted jar, isignited at its infe 
rior surface, and extinguishes a lighted taper plunged 
into its mass. As tothe gas holder itself being so 
much demaged by the action of the heat or flame, as 
to be rendered incapable of containing the gas, such a 
thing is scarcely possible. It is well known that riv- 
eted sheet iron vessels will bear a lengthened exposure 
to a red heat before they are so much injured as to be- 
come leaky ; and if, in the case of the gas holder, the 
sudden action of powerful flame, striking on its exte- 
rior, were so to twist or warp the plates, that the gas 
could eseape, there would be simply combustion of the 
gas as it issued from the openings, as in the case of the 
perforated gas holder first discussed. 

A little consideration of this subject seems to show, 
then, that the explosion of a gas holder, from circum- 
stances created by the influence of a conflagration in a 
gas works is an event, not perhaps beyond the bounds 
of possibility, but so far removed from anything like 
probability, that any serious fears in connection with it 
must be looked upon as entirely groundless. Such an 
occurrence seems never to have taken place in the 
whole course of gas-making practice; and if we reflect 
upon the natural laws which operate in the meter, it 
is to be presumed that it could scarcely be made to 
happen under the influence of any external circumstan- 
ces. It cannot be denied that a conflagration may be 
increased to a fearful extent by the contents of a gas 
holder becoming ignited, but it may be safely ques- 
tioned if, in any case, there is the slightest danger to 
be apprehended from explosion. 





WATER. _ 


AQUEDUCTS—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
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| 
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For four centuries or more, architects, sculptors and 
poets have confessed their inability tu rival the works 
of the ancients; but civil engineers, who have not at- | 
tuined to a high professional status until the present | 
century, see: to think they have eclipsed the works of | 
the ancients ; at least their biographers and eulogists | 
make this claim for them, We do not see the justice of | 
it; on the contrary we think that the best sculptors and 
architects of modern times might be compared with the 
best ofthe ancients more justly than the best civil en- 
gineers of this time can be compared with those who | 
planned and constructed the aqueducts, bridges, and | 
many other works of the Roman empire. This view 
will appear reasonable if we compare some ofthe works | 
of our own age with those that remain as representa- | 
tives of ancient works. 

About a year since, an embankment of the reservoir | 
at Sheffield, England, gave way, and many cottages 


} 
} 
| 
' 


were carried. off by the flood and several people were | 
Reports of professional men have been | 
made on the presumed causes of the disaster ; and these | 
reports have lately been criticised with severity, and | 


drowned, 


the case has been made to look unfavorable to the high 
pretentions of engineers and their eulogists, The work 
had not sufficient strength, as is evident from its over- | 
throw; and the apology for its failure, that it was un. | 
dermined by leakage of the pipes laid under it, is deem- 
ed unfounded in fact, and insufficient. 


to look back but a few years to see a condition that | 
contrasts strikingly with the present condition of the | 
water supply of Rome, which is principally by works 


| 
Turning next to the water supply of London, we have 
| 


of the ancients, that have stood nearly two thousand | 


years with little repair. The water in London, about 
1830, was taken from the Thames; and high tides 
used to back up the water so that the sewage of the 
city contaminated its water supply; and when the 


newspapers inveighed against this nuisance, the com- | 


panies published a computation of the time required 
for the fish to purify the water, and claimed that it 
was pure, although the senses could perceive that it 
was foul. 

Looking at the Croton Aqueduct, which is justly 
celebrated at home and abroad as one of the best 
works of the age, we see no confirmation of the claim 
of modern engineers to superiority. At an early pe- 
riod the Croton dam was swept away; and there has 
been anxiety about it since; and mains have burst 
with much damage. 
question is, that the quality of the water is inferior, 
and the supply deficient; sometimes the second stories 
of buildings are not supplied ; and the water is seldom 
fit to drink, and frequently unfit for washing It is the 
drainage of an agricultural valley, without storage 
reservoirs of sufficient capacity to insure an abundant 
supply, and to give time for impurities to settle; but 
the water supply of the ancients was, as far as practica- 


ble, the drainage of barren mountains, stored in moun- | 


tain lakes made by art, so solidly that they remain un- 
tilan extraordinary convulsion of nature shall cecur; 
and the supply was abundant in all seasons, Rome 
now has a supply sufficient for Paris, according to mod- 
ern estimates, or at least ten times as much as modern 
engineers and their controllers deem sufficient. And 
the senses can perceive no impurity in it. 

Coming down tv details which the civil engineer re- 
gards as out of his province, we find poison from lead 
pipes and brass cocks, and sometimes a tinge of color 
from iron pipes. But the civil engineer should make 
these details his concern, and speak of them authorita- 
itvely, so that the people may not be left to the mercy 
of incompetent and unprincipled men who fit up the 
distributing apparatus. Lead pipes, brass cocks, and 
copper boilers are by some physicians believed to 
cause much of the suffering from disease ; and civil en- 
gineers, as members of a liberal profession, should not 
be silent when such poisonous materials are grafted 
upon their works, 


But what is most decisive of the | 





It is a weak excuse to say that publie authorities 
have assigned to them a certain part of public works, 
which they have done as well as they conld with the 
money appropriated, and that other parts were for 
others to attendto, The authorities are not competent 

to judge. Engineers—ingeniers, more properly, who 
exercise ingenium, or the power of contrivance—are 
the men to instruct the public authorities and people 
in such matters; and if they neglect te do so, they 
must not expect to be honored as members of « liberal 
profession, and allowed to elaim equality with the great 
men who designed the aqueducts and other works of 
the ancients ; much less to claim superiority over them. 


—American Artisan. 


Prichatic Bi th 
COPPER IN THE SEA, 

Two French chemists some few years since demon- 
| strated that the ocean obtained a notable portion of sil- 
ver. Subsequently these and other philosophers have 

again been at work upon the same subject. They tell 
us that, calenlating the whole ocean, it cannot contain 
less than two millions of tons of silver in solution.— 
The truth of this statement is verified by experiments 
tried at various parts of the world—one more famous 
than the rest by Mr. Field, an English chemist, who 
lives at Coquimbo, in Chili, The water he analyzed 
was taken from the Pacific Ocean, and afforded the 
| same result as that which the French chemist obtained 


| from water taken off St. Malo, France, in the Enylish 


Channel. That the ocean should contain minute por- 
| tions of every substance of the globe that is soluble in 
saline water is not surprising; therefore we are, in a 
| measure, prepared for the further diseovery that the 
“old greybeard,” ocean, contains also an enormous 
quantity of copper—a facet recently proved in the lab- 
| oratory of a London contributor, Mr. Septimus Piesse, 
The beautiful blue color of portions of the Mediterra- 
| nean Sea, is due, he says, to an ammoniaeal salt of cop- 
| per, while the greenness of other seas is owing to the 
| chloride of copper. The method of extracting silver 
from the sea is one of simple affinity. Granulated cop- 
| per being suspended in the briny waves, any silver salt 
| that is contained therein is decomposed, a portion of 
| the copper is dissolved, and the silver is precipitated 
thereon, from which it is afterwards parted by the us- 
| ual means adopted in every Jaboratory. By a happy 
analogy, Mr. Piesse separated copper from the sea by 
the same process. His experiments were performed 
between the ports of Marseilles, on the French Medi- 
terranean coast, and Nice, in Sardinia. A bag of nails 
| and serapiron was suspended at the side of the steam- 
er which plies between these places, and after the first 
voyage (about twelve hours,) copper was indicated to 
be present on the iron. Four separate voyages, how- 
ever, were made before the bag of iron was removed 
| to the laboratory: then the quantity of copper was 
| found to be so great that much surprise was shown 
| that the pretence of this metal had not been previously 
| discovered, especially when the action of sea water on 
ships’ bottoms has been long known, 


Aticator’s Nests.—These nests resemble hay-cocks 
four feet high; and five in diameter at their basis, be- 
ing constructed with grass and herbage. First, they 
deposit one layer of eggs on a floor of mortar, and 
having covered this with a second stratum of mad and 
herbage eight inches thick, lay another set of eggs up- 
on that, and so on tothe top, there being commonly 
from one totwo hundred eggs ina nest. With their 
tails they then beat down round the nest the dense 
grass and reeds five feet high, to prevent the approach 
of unseen enemies. The female watches her eggs until 
they are all hatched by the heat of the sun, and then 
she takes her brood under her own care, defending 
them and providing for their subsistence. Dr., Lutz- 
enburg, of New Orleans, once packed up one of these 
nests, with the eggs, in a box, for the museum at St. 


Petersburg, but was recommended before he closed it 
to see that there was no danger of the eggs being 
hatched on the voyage. On opening one, a young alli- 
gator walked out, and was soon followed by the rest, 
about a hundred of which he fed in the house, where 
they went up and down stairs, whining and barking 
like young puppies. 
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COMPLIMENTARY TO AMERICAN INVENTORS. 

No people are so full of ingenious little expedients 
for saving labor and material as are the Americans, | 
The force of circumstances has made the Yankee a | 
master in the art of extemporizing little “dodges” in 
mechanism Self helpis the great lesson a man receives 
when he sets foot in a new country, and it isin the in- 
vention of helps in metal and wood—helps which need 
no wages, and which never strike, or tire, or grow sick 
—that the New Englander excels. 


There is nothing outside of a pantomine more ludi- 
crously clever than some of the inventions which have 
of lafe years been introduced into this country from 
the West. The process of making common pails by 
machinery is so rapid as to bafile the eye, aud so comi- 
cally instantaneous that the stranger who witnesses it 
for the first time laughs over it as a most excellent prac 
tical joke, There isa whizz of revolving wheels, a | 
spuiter of light shavings, a procession of little staves 
chasing one another in the air, then another whizz of | 
the collected staves, and the bucket is hooped and made. | 
Scarcely less amusing is the little mechanical device | 

| 
| 





for paring apples by machinery. The machinery is the 
veriest toy—simple and cheap—but it brings of the 
rind with an almost magical delicacy, and while it 
pares the fruit with an accuracy which seems to be- 
speak a special sense of touch, it slices the apple and 
takes out the core at the same time, 

Success in such small matters has made the Ameri- 
ean bold, and has trained him to habits of innovation. 
So far from dreading novelty, he likes novelty for its 
own sake, and to secure it, he often reverses our way 
of doing things. In his steamboats he builds up the 
cabins tier over tier upon deck, instead of below, and 
he suffers the engine to work high in air above the | 
many stories of cabins. When he wants to put another | 
story toa great building he adds the new floor at the | 
bottom instead of at the top; and be it a bank, hotel | 
‘or huge store, he is ready at your command either to | 
lift the entire block or slide it on its travels to a more 
eligible location. 

In printing newspapers, he ‘builds his type upon 
cylinders instead of laying it upon the slow-working 
table, and he makes the machine pick up and take off 
its own printed copies with a regularity and neatoess 
which no number of trained hands can equal. His gun- | 





| 
| 
if 
| 


boats are floating martello towers, that can fire fore | 
and aft as readily as from the sides, His river steam- | 
ers are amphibious, and may go anywhere where it | 
is a little damp. He is partial to machinery, because | 
it does not grumble, is not impudent, is not extortion- 
ate; and hence it comes that his crops are gathered 
with patent reapers, his linen is washed with wooden | 
hands, his cows are milked by the patent cow-milker, 
his potatoes as weltas his apples are pared by one of | 
the qucerest little steel kitchen-maids, who has ‘no “fol- 
lowers,” and who waste none of his fruit; and even his | 
chairs, his table and his cabinet work in general come | 
from manufactories large as our cotton mills, where | 
they are turned outin parts by swift moving machinery. 
— Dundee (Scotiand) Advertiser. 


Gop anv Sitver in America.—Nevada is, par 
eminence, the silver territory, yielding already from 
fifteen to eighteen millions per annum. The prec- 
ious ore is cast into the shape of bricks, worth some- 
thing over $1000 each. The increase of gold pro- 
duction is stated at $40,000,000, being about the 
amount furnished by the new gold-bearing territories 
The total gold product of 1863 was estimated by the 
Commissioner of the United States General Land 
Office at $100,000,000, and ere long, in his judgment 
it will be $200,000,000, with half that amount more 
in copper, quicksilver, tin, lead, iron, and coal from 
the same regions. One silver vein in Nevada yields 
2000 ounces per day. 


Perpetuat Motron.—A correspondent of the Bris- 
tol Daily Post, (England,) states that a working 
man has, after 20 year’s labor, at length solved the 
cag of perpetual motion. The secret may be 





for the trifling sum of £100,000, 








NEW AMERICAN PATENTS. 

The Scientific American publishes the following : 

Process or AMALGAMATING GoLp anp Sitver.— 
This invention consists in the construction and ar- 
rangement of certain mechanical devices for utili- 
zing the process of amalgamating gold and silver by 
means of the distilled vapor of quicksilver. The ore 
in @ pulverized state, is fed from a hopper into a ro- 
tating or oscillating and inclined cylinder, into which 
also is fed a current of the vapor of quicksilver dis- 
tilled in a retort set near the hopper. The said va- 
por thoroughly permeates the agitated mass of pul- 
verized ore and amalgamates with the particles of 
gold and silver, whose surfaces are exposed to it, 
becoming condensed in the course of the operation 
and the whole mass is passed from the cylinder into 
an ordinary “ Arastra,” where it is worked in water 
by skids or drags in the usual manner of operating 
that machine. Henry W. Adams, of New York 
city, is the inventor. , 

APPARATUS FOR SEPARATING QuarTz.—This inven- 
tion consists in the employment of two crushing 
wheels, each provided with a series of cogs and in- 
tervening cavities, and placed in such relation to each 
other that they mesh into each other like cog wheels, 
so that a rotary motion imparted to one of said 
wheels, is transmitted to the other without the use 
of gear wheels, This is done in such a manner that 
quartz, or any other substance thrown between said 
crushing wheels, is gradually drawn in and crushed 
between the cogs of one and the cavities of the other. 
Furthermore, by the difference in the velocity of the 
crushing stirface of the cogs and that of the cavities 
in passing each other, a grinding effect is produced 
which facilitates the crushing operation in a great 
measure, These crushing wheels are provided with 
projecting side flanges to prevent the substance to 
be crushed and that already crushed from getting 


between the journals and journal boxes. Andrew 


Buchanan, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is the inventor. 
—— -o ——— 
InGenuity or THE GerMANs.—The following are 
some of the inventions generally credited to natives 


of Germany, and also the times when made known: 


Saw mills in 860; sun dials in 898; fulling mills 
in 996; windmills and oil paintings, in 1100; spec- 
tacles in 1270; paper of linen rags in 1300; organs 
in 1312; gunpowder and canons in 1318; hats in 
1330; wire making in 1250; pins in 1379; grist 
mills in 1389, wood engraving in 1436; printing in 
1436; printing presses in 1439; copperplate engra- 
ving and printing ink in 1440; cast types in 1442; 
chiming of bells in 1487; watches, letter posts or 
mails, etching and bolting apparatus, in 1500; gun 
locks in 1527; spinning wheels in 1535; almanacs, 
sealing-wax and stoves in 1546; telescopes in 1590; 
wooden bellows in 1610; microscopes in 1620; ther- 
mometers in 1638; mezzotint engraving in 1643; 
air pumps in 1650; electric machines in 1651; pen- 
dulum clocks in 1665; clarionets in 1690; white chi- 
na ware in 1706 ; Prussian blue in 1707 ; stereotypes 
in 1709 ; mercurial thermometers in 1715; piano- 
fortes in 1717; solar microscopes in 1736; the gamut 
in 1753 ; lithography in 1783. 


New Process ror Extractine Sucpuur rrom Coat. 
—The Boston Journal’s New York correspondent 
speaks of a new process as follows: A citizen of your 
State has made a discovery, for which a patent has 
been obtained, by which the sulphur is extracted 
from Pictou and other cheap coals, so that they can 
be used for forges and iron work. The chemical is 
very cheap, costing less than a dollar a ton to pre- 
pare the coal. It gives a stronger heat, and is better 
for iron uses than the costly English coal now used. 
The Novelty Works of this city have introduced it 
and prepare the coal on their own premises. It will 
produce an entire revolution in the use of coal. 
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Bortwa On-Werts with Dramonps.—About a 
year and ahalf ago, says the American Artisan, a 
patent was obtained in this country by Rodolpife 
Leschot, of Paris, France, for a tool for boring rock, 
having its cutting edges made of diamonds. This 
tool consists of a tubular stock of steel, having at- 
tatched to it cutters composed of diamonds. It 
makes an annular cut, leaving a solid core of rock 
in the center of the cut. Recent experiments show 
it to be admirably adapted for boring oil-wells. We 
have just seen a core three inches and a halt in diam- 
eter taken from a four and a half inch bore through 
the hardest rock at Oil Creek, Pa. Highteen inches 
are said to have been bored in twenty minutes, and 
we have been informed that in some cases the ordi- 
nary drill has oniy cut one inch ina day. The inven- 
tion is about to be put in operation at Oil Creek, and 
it is expected that the ordinary depth—over five 
hundred feet—will be bored in about five days; the 
time now occupied is from two to six months. 

One great advantage to be derived from the dia- 
mond-borer is that it will bore out broken drills.— 
Many wells, just as the bore has been nearly com- 
pleted, have been ruined by the breaking of the tool. 
It is expected also that the bore made by this tool 
will be better than that made by the ordinary drill, 
the operation of which frequently closes up the cre- 
vices from which the oil issues. 

The diamonds of which the cutting edges are 
formed are of an inferior quality to those used in 
jewelry. 


Cotors propucep From Prtrroteum.—There are 
several fine colors produced from the residuum of 
Petroleum. One manufactured at the Humboldt 
refinery, near Plummer, in the Oil Creek region, isa 
bright and fixed cerulean blue, perhaps a shade dar- 
ker, but brilliant, and is called the Humboldt color. 
The process of manufacturing is kept secret by the 
discoverers, who are German chemists. No stran- 
ger is allowed to enter their works except by spec- 
ial permission. It is stated that the Humboldt com- 
pany produce these colors from a combination of 
naptha and tar. The refinery uses twenty-six stills, 
and probably three or four hurdred barrels of pe- 
troleum per day, when running at full capacity.— 
Another delicate and fashionable color, alight blue, 
entitled “ azurine,” as well as the now famous and 
popular color, “ magenta,” are now produced from 
Petroleum. A fourth, called “ rosina,” is in course 
of experiment. These colors are ascertained by 
dropping the oil in a certain state into water, by 
which the most beautiful hues are brought out. 


Pararinep Woop —The American Artisan, says 
that Mr. Stuart Gwynne has experimented in the 
preparation of wood for fine work, in which quality 
is of more importance than cheapness, and has found 
that paraffine is the best substance with which to 
saturate it. It resists moisture, acids, alkalies, and 
the prevalent causes of decay and change of dimen- 
sions, and is easily forced into the pores, as it fuses at 
a moderate heat; and it does not injure other sub- 
stances. He thinks it will preserve the panels which 
artists paint upon, so that they will not warp and 
split ; and will be applicable for coach and joiners’ 
work. But the work he has applied it to is engi- 
neers’ work, such as the teeth of wheels, for which 
it appears to have all the qualities desired. He in-’ 
tends to patent the use of it for such purposes if fur- 
ther trials confirm his present views of it. 


Gop Test.—A good test for gold or silver is a 
piece of lunar caustic, fixed with a pointed piece of 
wood. Slightly wet the metal to be tested, and rub 
it gently with the caustic. If gold or silver, the 
mark will be faint; but if an inferior metal, it will 
be quite black. Jewellers who purchase old gold 
often use this test. 
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Back Numsers Wantep.—We want to complete ovr 
files of the Journal, the following numbers, for which 
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Vol. II—No.’s 18, 22, 24, 25, 29 and 34. 

Vol. III—No’s 40, 42, 44, 47, 48, 52 and 56. 

Vol. IV—No.’s 68, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, 74, 80, 82, 83. 
Vol. V.—No.’s 91, 93, 95 and 96. 

_ Those of our subscribers who do not bind the Jour- 
nal, would do us an especial favor by forwarding to 
us any of the above numbers. We are being constantly 
called upon to furnish back issues of our paper by 
those who value it for future reference, and we have 
supplied them until all of the above numbers are ex- 
hausted. 





Perroteum ms Sournern Inpiaxa.—We lca 
from the Louisville Democrat, that over seven thcu- 
sand acres ofland have been leased in Perry county, 
Indiana, by a wealthy Louisville company, for the 
purpose of operating in the oil business. Opera- 
tions on Litile Blue river, Crawford county, are al- 
so going ahead, with every promise of success. We 
likewise learn that several leases have been taken in 
the southeastern portion of Harrison county for the 
same purpose. Persons acquainted with the subject 
have no doubt that oil in large quantities may be 
obtained in many places along the southern border 
of the State, and that in a few years a large business 
will be done in that line. 





Gas Leaxs,—Much gas and labor that are now 
wasted, might be saved, and the price of it possibly 
cheapened to the consumer, were there some satis- 
factory means of finding the precise locality of a 
leak in the pipes when it occurs outside of a build 
ing, and underground. The Scientific American 
says that the person who shall invent an efficient 
gas-leak-detector, will make a fortune and _ benefit 
the public. 


An oil well has been sunk to the depth of 2,000 
feet at Jackson, Mich., and it is proposed to contin- 
ue to the depth of 3,000 feet if necessary to strike 
oil—a depth of 400 feet greater than any well yet 
sunk on this continent. 





ST a ns See 





PATENT GAS BURNERS. 


In our last number we gave a general review upon 
Patent Gas Barners, and the best principle for obtain- 
ing a perfect combustion of the gas which passes 
through the tip of the burner, The increase of light 
which is obtained by having the orifices of the upper 
tip larger than the lower ones, is consequent upon giv- 
ing thegas a check in its passage to the outer tip, where- 
by its egress is more slow, enabling the jet to imbibe 
the oxygen from the atmosphere more fally than if 
emitted directly upon the atmosphere from the smaller 
holes ; the effect of this plan is evident in all check 
burners opon this principle. But there is a most false 
impression in the minds of many persons that because 
the small, or interior burner, is but a two or three foot 
burner, that no more than two or three feet of gas, 


under any pressure, can be passed thronzh them. This 





| error has been encouraged by some who sell check- 
| burners; they will take off, for instance, a five foot 
burner and put on a three foot interior burner with a 
| five or six foot upper tip, and the light will appear as 
good, or nearly as good, as that from the five foot bur- 
| ner, and they give the idea that two feet per hour is 
saved, when, if the gas is measured, it will be found 
to be four or five feet, because an increase of the pres 

sure of gas upon any check burner will increase the 
gaantity of gas which passes through it, the same as 
t:.e passage of water through a pipe is increased in 
quantity by the pressure, or force which operates upon 
it. For example, take a three foot plain burner and 
commence at five-tenths of an inch pressure, and it will 
not blow, but as the pressure is increased, it will in 

crease its consumption, or waste, and at a pressure of 
three inches, which is quite frequent, as much as twelve 
With 
check-burners it is not so extravagant—but we have 


or fifteen cubic feet of gas will pass in an hour. 


not found any check-burner, or with the Roundey cap, 
which would not, if arranged at five-tenths pressure, 
pass at three inches pressure, more than twice the 


quantity which the burner indicates, It caunot be otb- 





erwise upon principle: because, when a echeck-burner 
| is set for a low pressure it will blow when the pressure 
is increased—and if set for a high pressure, it will not 
| pass sufficient gas when the pressure is low, to give 
light. Hence it is, that a self-acting controller has 
been the object in view, to meet the contingency of 
| various pressures upon the pipes from the main pipe— 
| and various devices have been before the public, but 
| the only one correct in principle, is, Thompson’s Con- 
troller, which appears to embrace all that is necessary 
for producing a good light economically and regularly 
We have given this Controller the most thorough tests, 
and commend it to the public with entire confidence. 


&. 
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A Remarxase Or Srrixe.—We understand that 
Messrs. Pennock, Ball & Co., of this city, who, for 
several months past, have been sinking a well on 
Buck Run, not far from Zanesville, Ohio, are now 
obtaining one hundred and sixty barrels of oil a day. 
Its specific gravity is said to be thirty, and is sell- 
ing at twenty-four dollars per barrel at the well — 
This is one of the most remarkable strikes in the his- 
tory of oil. So says the Pittsburgh Commercial. 

————__—@e—__—_—_—__ 

While filling the reservoir of the Charlestown, 
Mass., water works, a few days since, the pumps 
would not operate, and an examination proved that 
the pipe was completely filled with eels, The next 
day the trouble occurred again, and on the two oc- 
casions over 2,500 pounds of eels were removed. 











Fire at tHe Brooxtyn Gas Works.—An exten- 
sive fire broke out on the premises of the Brooklyn 
Gas Light Company, at the foot of Hudson avenue, 
about 12 o'clock on Friday night last, resulting in 
the destruction of a large amount of property. The 
gas works extend along the river front from Hudson 
avenue to Little street, embracing about two acres 
of ground, on which are erected several buildings, 
including sheds for the storage of coal. A supply 
of coal, imported from Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, had 
been landed during the fall, and stored in a large 
shed covering three-quarters of anacre, It wasde- 
signed to last for five months. The fire commenced 
on the Tuesday previous, and has been smoul- 
dering ever since, although every exertion was made 
About midnight it burst forth like 
a volcano. The firemen were promptly on the spot, 
but had little effect in suppressing the flames till 
about three o'clock, A. M., when it was supposed 
they had been got under, About six A. M. the fire 
again burst forth, and the greater portion of the coal 
was destroyed. Operations in the works were sus- 
pended for about three hours; but work has again 
been resumed, and it is not probable that there will 
be any further difficulty. The coal in use by the 
Company is bituminous, soft, and of a highly inflam- 
mable character. There were stored in the shed 
twenty thousand tons, and the value of the amount 
consumed will reach $50,000, partially insured.— 
The fire, it is supposed, orig:nated from spontaneous 
combustion, 


to extinguish it. 
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Avyotner Exposure.— We cut the following from 
the San Francisco Mining Press : 

“ A lengthy description of the disgusting and ras- 
cally thieving transactions of Moses Frank, Presi- 
dent of the Utah Mining Company, living in San 
Francisco, and the Superintendent, Baum, residing 
at Aurora, has been brought to light by the publica- 
tion of their private letters. The manner in which 
villains ean steal, in conduéting mining operations, 
before the eyes of their Trustees, is astonishingly 
well illustrated. Frank is under arrest, and should 
be made to take a long sweat for bis dasta.dly vil- 
lainy. There are more of his tribe still in position 
who will bear watching. The work of purification 
in ming business, we are happy to see, continues — 
The good results will surely follow. Smoke away, 
we say, and bring out the lazy, thieving swine—root, 
branch, hoofs and all.” 


_ 
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Test or Deatn.—When fire is applied to a living 
body a blister filed with liquid is soon raised, and if 
the heat be continued, the epidermis is destroyed. 
But when the same heat is applied to a dead body, 
the epidermis rises in the form of a blister, which is 
filled with vapor, and which presently bursts. The 
test has been proposed by M. Martin de Courdoux, 
to ascertain if a person be really dead before the bu- 
rial. In performing the test the author recornmends 
a small flame, such as the flame of a match, to be 
applid for a short time at about half a centimetre 
from the skin, 


Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep away 
a mist, but by ascending a little you may often over- 
look it altogether. So it is with our moral improve- 
ment; we wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, 
which would have no hold on us if we ascend to a 
higher moral atmosphere. It is by adding to our 
good purposes, and nourishing the affections which 
are rightly placed that we shall be able to combat the 
bad ones. 


The Baltimore Common Council will not allow 
Petroleum to be stored within the city limits. 
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Gas arpttep to Ligutixe Rartway Carri\ots.—We 
have before us a description of an aparatus the inven- 
tion of Mr. W. Dalziel; the object of which is to con- 
vey a large quantity of gas in asmall space for the 
purpos2 of lighting railway and other carriages at a 
cheap rate; also to do away with the use of india rub- 
qer bags, &e. The plan adopted is to have an iron 
tank, so constructed that the gas can be ferced into the 
same at ahigh pressure—say fifty pound per square 
inch—and worked off at any pre-sure that may be re- 
quired for burning. By means of this invention, the 
regulator of the pressure being entirely self acting, re- 
quires no attention whatever, and is not liable to get 
outofrepair, The aparatus only occupies the space of 
twelve cubic feet, and when charred with gas to a 
pressure of fifty pounds per square inch, supplies three 
lights above four hours, tae burners being two No. 4 
and one No, 2 jets, The space required for larger 
aparatus is not so much in proportion as for small 
ones, For instance, in a cube of cight feet, sufficient 
gas can be compressed to supply sixty lights for a pe- 
riod of twenty hous, the lights burning at an equal 
pressure the whole of the time.—London Journal. 


—_ a 
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How Sparrows Founp raein Waytyto Cupa.—In an 
article on “Acclimatisation” in the Journal of Science, 
by Dr. Collingwood, the author says;—*In 1830 a mer- 
chant wishing to import sparrows to the Havanna. 
found on arrival that the customs duties were so heavy 

-that he could not hope to sell the birds profitably ; he 
therefore, let them fly—the birds entered the island 
free of duty, and at the end of some years their number 
was so much increased thatin certain localities they 
are as numerous as they are at home.” 


A Miver on a Starke Starven to Deata.—The 
Birmingham correspondent of the London Engineer, 
says :—“ An inquest was held last week on the body 
of a miner who had been on a strike, and who had 
for some time preteding his death, been on a short 
supply of food, and had to sleep in the open air for 
eight consecutive nights, A verdict of ‘died from 
cold, exposure, and want of sufficient sustenance,’ 
was returned,” 








To Apvertisers,—QOur paper offers a superior 
medium as an advertising agent, to all those who 
manufacture or sell machinery or appliances of any 
kind for Gas, Mining, Water, Sewerage, the pro- 
duction or purification of Oils, &c. &c., not so much 
on account of a wide-spread circulation, as from the 
fact that it goes directly to the hands of those who 
are constantly using and requiring machines and 
improvements for these branches, and who look 
hrough our columns for information where to pro - 
cure them. The class of people who read our paper 
not only peruse our pages of reading matter, but 
read the advertisements as well, for the reason that 
they are directly interested in all things pertaining 
to their business. We therefore ask, with confid- 
ence that we can do them justice, all parties having 
machinery or improvements of any kind for either 
of the objects to which our paper is devoted, to 
send in their advertisements and avail themselves 
of these advantages. It will be observed that our 


terms for advertisers are very reasonable. 











PETROLEUM REVIEW—Decemser 15th, 1864. 
New York, Dec. 15, 1864. 

Craupr. The market has been very firm and rising 
since my last—and until the latter part of the week, 
prices ranged high for fature delivery. The . prices in 
my last were 47 to 48 cts—but to day I will have to 
quote at 7 to8 cts. advance, I notice sales of 1000 bls. 
on the spot 40° and 45° gravity, at 56 cts.—1,500 bls- 
ditto 40° and 47° gravity, at 55cts. and 600 bis. s. ©. 


to the 15th next month 554 cts. 700 bls. to arrive at 


56 cts.—both 40° and 47° gravity. The market closed 


very firm with an upward tendency. 

Rerixep. Has also been in good demand—particu. 
larly for free oil—prices have also ranged higher. Ino 
tice sales of free oil of 10v0 bls. light straw to white at 
974 cts. 394 bls. ditto 105° test 964 cts. 300 bls, prime 
light straw to white 98 cts. and 5:00 bls. white 99} cts. 
Bonded is in very limited demand, and purchasers buy 
with the idea of paying the tax and freeing the oil. I 
have made sales of free oil in cans and cases at $1 15 
to $1 17 per gal.—and of bonded at 96 cts. Also nap- 


tha.60° and 63° gravity in cans and cases at 68 cts. 


Remarks. The market is very firm for all descrip- 
tions of oil, Our stock is very light—not over say 
30,000 bls. The arrivals are very light and itis esti- 
mated that we are now,consuming more than is pro- 
duced. This makes dealers and jobbers anxious to 
have a stock of oil on hand, and this together with the 
operations of some outside speculators, has caused oil 
of all descaiptions to advance, The present prices are 


far above the limits of exports. 


The arrivals are for the past two weeks 17,420 bls. 


exports fursame time 10,190 bls. 
B. L. HARSELL. 


Commission Merchant, 


132 and 134 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





NEW YORK MINING EXUMANGE. 


New York, Dec. 15, 1864. 
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Copper Stocks. 








| || Gold Stocks. 
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Hancock......... | Coal Stocks. | 
Hamilton...... to 6 American,......... 98 | 100 
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THE PRESIDENT 
PETROLEUM COMPANY. 
PRESIDENT. 

VENANGO COUNTY, PENN. 
Organized under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
OFFICERS: 
President, AMORY EDWARDS, Esq., New York. 
Treasurer, L. H. SIMPSON, Esq., New York. 
Secretary, J. EDWIN CONANT, Exq., New York. 
JOHN M. CLAPP, Esq.. General Resident Superir: 
tendent. 
Counsel, Messrs. PLATT, GERARD & BUCKLEY, 
New York. 
Directors: 
AMORY EDWARDS, Esq., New York 
EBEN B. CROCKER, Esq., of Crocker & Warren, New 
York. 
FLETCHER WESTRAY, Esq., of Westray, Gibbs & 
Hardcastle, New York. 
J. M. CLAPP, Esq., President Venango County, Penn. 
L. H. SIMPSON, Esq., of L. H. Simpson & Co., New 
York, 





ITS LANDS FORM ITS 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - - - - $5,000,000 
IN SHARES OF $25 EACH, PAR VALUE— 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5 PER SHARE 


call or assessment to be made. 
20,000 SHARES, OR $100,000, RESERVED FOR 
WORKING CAPITAL. 

Parties subscribing in this Company will receive an 
equal amount of Stock in two other Companies adjoin- 
ing, without further charge. 

} —_—— 

The lands of these companies are located on the Al- 
leghany River, and on Hemlock Porcupine and McCrea 
Creeks, aking an oil boring territory of over ten and 
a half miles in extent. 

The wells on the adjoining property, known as the 
“Celebrated Heldricks” wells, and ‘* Pithole Creek” 
wells. are famous for their immense supply of oil. 

The wells on this property are being sunk with great 
vigor, and premise large supplies of oil. 

To the capitalist and to the parties of limited means 
unsurpassed inducements are offered. Persons invest- 
ing in this Company get $5 stock and the above Bonus 
for each $1 invested, without further call or assess- 
ment, , : 3 

Subscription books, maps, and all other information, 
can be obtained at the ‘office of the Subscriplion Agents, 

L. Hu sIMPSON & CO., 
No. 64 Cedar st, New York. 

No, subscriptions taken for less than one hundred 
| dollars. 





FOR SALE.—One 12 Hose Horizontal Steam En- 
gine. Address P O. Box 781, Albany, N. Y. 


foal 














TO PETROLEUM COMPANIES AND OTHERS.— 
A practical business man, thoroughly acquainted with 
the construction and operation of machinery, with 
much experience in the erection of factories, boring of 
artesian wells, and the working of Petroleum and other 
oils, and who is competent to make his own plans for 
| buildings, machinery, &e, would engage as agent and 
| practical manager or join parties about engaymg in the 

Petroleum business. Address for two weeks. PE- 
| TROLEUM, care Joy, Coe & Co., Tribune Buildings, 
| New York. 


TO OIL COMPANIES. 
An experienced Railroad Contractor desires a situa- 
| tion as Superintendent of an Oil Company. Has to 
family, and is willing to go to any section of the coun. 
try, and can furnish the best references. Address, 

FALKNER McMURTRIE, 
1015 Vine street, Philadelphia. 








U, 8S. MAIL LINE FOR CALIFORNIA, 
via Panama, under convoy of a United States war stea- 
mer throughout the Atlantic voyage, 
For freight or passage apply to 














D. B. Atten, No. 5 Bowling Green, 


Being in full payment for a $25 share. No further’ 
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BREESE & 00.8 EXPRESS, 


186 


Carrington & Co.’s 


GENERAL 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


In Connect'on with all the Expresses, 
No. 40 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Established 1854. 


Purchases to order ANY article 
wanied from New York, (er from 
Europe,) for ladies’ or gentlemen's 


ust or wear,—comfort or luxury— | 


from a cameo to a cashmere—a seal- 
ring to a steam-engine. 


Goods purchased at current City 


prices, and forwarde: by Express, or | 


as directed, 
Commission, Five Per Cent. 


Remittances, with orders, can be 
made by Express if prejerred, as all 
Express Agents will take orders, re- 


ceipt for and forward funds, and sce | 


to return of Goods. 


SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


The Adams Express Company, appreciating | 
the need of a capable medium connecting with | 


the vario us Express Lines, through which per- 
sonal and other erder: for goods from this city, 
can be satisfactorily supplied, do recognize CAR- 
RINGTON & CO’S GENK AL PURCHASING 
AGENCY as such medium or filling orders for 
every description of goods wanted from New 
York, and commend it to the attention of the 
public, and of our general and local agents, re- 
commending our agents to extend to it tll reason- 
able aid, by facilitating the distribu ion of its 
cards and circulars, and making known the ad- 
vantages it affords. 
ADAMS EXPRESS CO. 
By W. B. Dixsmone, Prest. 
New Yors, June, 1864. 





We cheerfully concur in the above recommen- | 


dation of the Adams Express Company. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY, 
By Henry We1ts, Prest. 

UNITED STATES EXPRESS COMPANY, 

By D. N. Baryey, Prest. 
WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
NATIONAL EXPRESS COMPANY, 

By J. A. PcLiex 


HARNDEN EXPRESS, 
By L. W. Wrscuesrer, Supt. 
KINSLEY & CO.’S EXPRESS, 
By E. Lirr.ertecnp, Supt. 
HOPE EXPRESS COMPANY, 
A. D. Horr, Supt. 


By Sterven Breese, Supt 
NEW JERSEY EXPRESS COMPANY, 
By Georer R. Doxx, Supt. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HALL, SIREET & CHURCH 


PA 








The Greatest Improvement yet 
| in the Sewing Machine Art! 


A CURIOSICY WORTH SEEING! 
Please send for circular with sample of serving. 
| ies 

These Improved Machines save ON@ HUNDRED 
PER CuNT. of thread and silk, and make the Lock- 
| stircu alike on both sides 

‘hey require no instruction to operate perfectly, 
| except "the printed directions.’ 

No change in sewing from one kind of goods to 
another. 

And no taking apart to clean or oil. 

Our New Mawovractory is now complete, with 
all its machinery and tools entirely new, and is 
| already rapidly turning out Machines which for 
| BeaCTy and PERFECTION of FINISH are not sur- 
passed by any manufacture in the world. 

N. B.—®hould any Machine prove unsatisfac- 
tory, it can be returned and money refunded. 

Agents wanted in counties not canvassed by 
| Our own agents, 


Finkle & Lyon S. M. Co., 


No, 588 BROADWAY, NEW YOK 





PUTWAM'S CLOTHES WRINGER. 


IT I3 THE ONLY RELIABLE 
Self-Adjusting Wringer. 


No Wood-rork to Swell or Split. No Thumb- 
screws to get out of order. Wurranted 
with or without Cog wheels, 

It took the First Premium at Fifty-seven State 
and County Fairs in 1863, «nd nearly double that 
number in 1864, and is, without an exception, the 
best Wringer ever made. Patented in the United 
States, England, Canada, and Australia. Agents 
wanted in every town, and in all parts of the 
world. Energetic agents can make from $3 to 





| $10 per day. 





WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ. : 


That Iron well galvanized will not rust. 

That a simple machine is better than a com- 
plicated one. 

That a Wringer should be self-adjusting, dur- 
able, and efficient. 


and trouble to regulate and keep in order. 

That wood soaked in water will swell, shrink, 
and split. 

That wood-bearings for the shaft to run in wild 
wear out. 

That the Putnam Wringer. with or wi hout cog- 
wheels, will net tear the clothes. 

That cog-wheel regulators are not essential. 

That the Putnam Wringer has al the advan- 
tages, and not one of the disadvantages above 
name. 

That all who have tried it pronounce it the 
best Wringer ever made. 

That it will wring a thread or a bed-quilt e/th- 
out alleration 


t 
We micht fill the paper with testimonials, buif 





LANTERNS, 
Show Window and Street 
Lamp Reflectors, 
135 Mercer Street, 


NEW YORK. 





LAFARGE, & CO., | 
BROKRS, 

4 Wall St. (2d floor) New York. | 

STOCKS, BONDS, 

AND OTHER SECURITIES | 

Bought and Sold 





ON COMMISSION. | 


n. La Farce, 5G. L. Gerrarp 





FULTON & CO., (Successors to | 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of | 


Pig Iron and Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes, | 


i 


also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- | 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 


Wharves. Philadelphia. 
SAMUEL FULTON, 


THEO, TREWENDT. 


insert only a few to convince the skeptical, 
such there be; and we sav to all, fest Putnam 
Wringer. Test it thoroughly with any and a 
others, and if not entirely satisfactory, return it. 

Potnam Mancractcrine Co.—Gentlemen: I 
know from practical experience that iron well 
galvanized with zine will not oxydize or rust one 
particle. The Pateam Wringer is as near per- 
fect ax possible, and I can cheerfully recommend 
it 10 be the best in use. Respectfully yours, 

Joun W. Wueeter, Cleveland, 0. 

Many years’ experience in the galvanizing 
business enables me to indorse the above state- 
ment in all particulars 

Joun ©. Lerrerrs, No. 700 Beekman St. 

New York, Junuary, 1864.—We have tested 
Putnam’s Clothes Wringer by practical working, 
and know that it will do. It isgheap ; it is simple ; 
it requires no room. whether at work or at rest ; 
a child can operate it; it does its duty thor- 
oughly; it saves time, and it saves wear and tear. 
We earnestly advise all who have much washing 


| to do, with all intelligent persons who have any, 


to buy this Wringer. 
year at most, 


It will pay for iwelf in a 
Horace GReELEY. 





Prices—#8, $9, and $10, 
Sample Wringers sent, express paid, on receipt 
of price. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
PUTNAM MANUP’G CO., 

18 Pcatr Street, New York, 
Bexxinorox, Vt., 
CLEVELAND, O. 


That thuinb-screws and fastenings cause delay | 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
1615, 1617, and 1619 Francis St., 


Above Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 


STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 


Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gauges, Gov- 
erio:s Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gauges, &c. 

GAS APPARATUS 


Of the most reliable and approved constructior 
; manufactured and on hand at the 


UNION GAS METER WORKS. 
H.R. WORTHINGTON’S 


PATENT WATER-METER, 


This Meter combines 
ACCURACY, SIMPLICITY, and 
REMARKABLE DURABILITY, 








| with such ease and certainty of motion, as to 
| offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
} water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream, There 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten 
sive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. . 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman steet, N. Y. 


~ IRON FOUNDRIES. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO, 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


[ESTABLISHED 15821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacture Wrought Iron Welded Tubes for 
Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded Boiler Flues, 
GALVANIZED WrovuGnt Lron TcBEs, 
ARTESIAN WELL PIPES, 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; Gas-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works,; Cast-Iron 

Street Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 


Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools, &c. 
STEPHEN MORRIS, 
THOMAS 8. TASKER, 
CHAS. WHEELER, 
STEPHEN M. P. TASKER. 
J. VAUGHAN Muer‘cK, | arts Ww. H. Mgrrics, 
Joun E. Cope. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 


FIFTH & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GAS 
MACHINERY. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Surubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either Telescopic or Single, with Sus- 
pension Frames complete ; 
Frames, for Iron or Slute ; Stop Cocks, Exhaust- 
ers, Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or 

















Hand Air Pumps for providing Street Mains, 

Centre Seals, Governors, Wrought or Cast-lron 

Line Sieves for Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Ma- 

chines, &c., &c. 
Address— MERRICK & SONS, 

Sth and Washington Streets, Philadelphia. 





POOLE & HUNT, 
Battrmwore, Mp., 
arc prepared to execute orders for 
GAS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 


and Machinery generally. 








SAVING OF FUEL TO PARTIES 
UsING STEAM DAMPER 
REGULATORS, 

Guaranteed to effect a’ great saving 
in fuel and vive the most perfect regular- 
ity of power. For sale by the subseri- 
bers, whe have established their exclu- 
sive right to manufacture damper regu- 
lators, using diaphragms of flexible 
vessels of any kind. Crarg’s Parent 
Stream ayp Fire Keoutator Company, 

No. 5 Park Place, New York. 


Wrought Iron Roof ; 
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PATENT AGENCIES. 


C. TREADWELL, Junr., 
° Sosicrror oF Patents, 
835 BROADWAY 
(Moffat’s Building.) New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
PAT:< NT AGENCY, 
(Ge Established 1838._429 


Letters Patent for New Inventions procured in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
other countries. LEMUEL W. SERRELL, 

119 & 221 Nassav S1., New York. 


GAS-BURNERS. 
T. G. ARNOLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
GAS-BvUARNERS, 
And Importer of Scorcu Tips, 
224 and 226 West 21st street, 
formerly No. 447 Broome §r., 
New York. 


Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., &e. 


Cc. GEFRORER, 
Manufacturer of 
GAS-BURNERS, 

For Lighting and Heating Pure 
poses. 

Gas Heatinc ann Coominc APPARATUS ; Fritters? 

Provine Apparatvs, &c. 
No. 111 South Eighth 8&t., 
Philadelphia 


_ GAS-FIXTURES 
Mitchell, Vance & Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 


And every description of 


GAS PIXTURES, 


WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 335, 337, 389, 343 West 241n Srreer, 
New York. 









































PROTECTED WROUGHT-IRON 
WATER & GAS PIPE, 
HYDRAULIC CEMENT SEWER PIPE, 
KNIGHT & WOODWARD, 

Office, Cor. Reape & Centre Sts., New York. 


Sewer Pipes extensively used in Brooklyn, and 
now introduced in New York, Jersey City, New- 
ark, Hartford, Albany, and other localities, from 
8 to 24 inches in calibre. 

Water Pipes, lined and coated with Cement 
mortar, ready for laying and back filling, and can 
be tapped like cast-iron pipes, which they excel 
in durability, discharge, and economy. 

Factory Cor. Bond & Union sts., Brooklyn. 








H. P. GENGEMBRE’S 


NON-FREEZING & NON- 


EVAPORATING FLUID, 
For Filling Wet Gas-meters, 


AND 
Far Cheaper than any other Meter-fluid 
in use. 
WARRANTED 
Not to corrode tin, iron, brass, zinc, or drum- 
metal 

To be less injurious to wet meters that water. 
Net to freeze at 20 degrees below zero, Fah, 
Not to evaporate when in use in the meters, 

meters once filled with it requiring no fur- 
ther attention whatever for years. 

The summer is the proper time to fill them, 

SIX YEARS OF SUCCESS! 

Five years in general use in works using it, to 
the exclusion of all other fluid, and driving the 
dry meter out of use, enables us to recommend 
our patent with perfect confidence. 

For information and references, apply to 


GENGEMBRE & DOISY, 


Box 1 ,1f,Cincinnati,O 


R. D. WOOD & CO., 


f MANUFACTURERS OF 

\iy CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &e, 
Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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FOR SALE 
ON MODERATE TERMS, 

4 Cast-iron round Purifiers, 4 feet 
6 inches diamater, cast in one piece,— 
also grating and covers complete, 

1. 4 inch Centre Seal, 


1. 4 inch Condenser. 
1, 12 inches by 9 feet Washer. 
1, 80 inch Station Metre. 


The above have been in use for some 


time, but are in good condition, and are | 


now offered for sale through want of use. 
For particulars apply to 
P. MUNSINGER, 
GAS ENGINEER. 


151 South 5th Street, Philadelphia. 





THE AUBIN 
GAS-WORKS COMPANY, 
Of Albany, N. Y., 


Now contract their works to make 10,000 feet of 


rood Gas from 2,000 pounds of hard wood and | 


40 gallons of kerosene tar, before payment can 
be demanded; and the charcoal is worth the 
cost of the wood. 

Many Village Gas Companies can be referred to. 


D. PARRISH, Jr., 


GAS ENGINEZER, 


And Contractor for Coal or Oil Gas- Works. 


Estimates given for Gas-Works, Gas-Holders, or 


any Gas Apparatus, 
205 1-2 Walnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Box 1956, Post Office. 
To Manufacturers of Petroleum Gas. 


For sale, Parrish’s Patent Gas and Air Mixer, 
adapted to all works using Petroleum or other 
oils, by which rich Petroleum Gas is mixed, after 
page the holder, with a proper proportion of 
aw, giving it the greatest illuminating power, 
without smoke, through any burners. The ap- 
paratus being attached to the outlet pipe, requires 
no alteration of the works. 

Apply at the Gas-Works of St. Nicholas Hotel, 
No, 63-Mercer'st., N. Y., where one can be.seen 
in operation; or address D. Parrish, Jr., St. 
Nicholas Hotel, New York city, or No. 1416 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


Great Improvement 


IN 


Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE 


SHUTTLE MACHINE! 


Patented February 14th, 1860. 
Salesroom, 536 Broadway. 





This Machine is constructed on entirely new 
rincinles of hanism, possessing many rare 

and valuable improvements, having been ex- 
amined by the most profound experts, and pro- 
nouncetl to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION 
COMBINED. 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, 
makes the LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which 
will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, and is alike on 
both sides ; ‘performs perfec: sewing on every de- 
scriptionsf material, from Leather o the finest 
Nansook Muslin, with-eotton, linen, or silk thread, 
from the coarsest to the finest numbert. 

Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and 
the least possible friction, it runs as smooth as 
glass, and is 


PRICE OF MACHINES, 
COMPLETE : 
No. 1, Family Machine, with 
Hemmer, Feller, Gauge 
Braider, & Corder, com- 


plete. Be Bs gh $65 
No. 2 Small Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $75 
No. 3. Large Manufacturing, 
with Extension Table, $85 
No 3. Large Manufacturing, 
for Leather, with Rcll- 
ing Foot and Oil Cup, 100 


One-half hour's instrictions is suf- 
ficient to enable any person to work this 
Machine to their entire satisfaction. 





Agents Wanted in all Towns in the United 
States, where Agents are not already established, 
Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Central and South 
America, to whom a liberal discount will be given 

Terms, invariably Casu on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & €0., 


ATE 
N and Clay Retort Works. 








536 Broadway. ] 


W YORK FIRE-BRICK 


Works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


B. KREISCHER, office 56 Goerck street, corner, 


Delancy street, New York. 

Gas Retorts, Tines and Frre-Brick of all 
shapes and sizes. Fing. Mortar, CLay, and Sanp. 
Articles of every description made to order at the 


shortest notice. B. KREJSCHER. 


ee Lae FIRE-BRIJ CK 
Works, corner of Vine and Twenty 
third streets, Philadelphia, 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fire-Bricx, Gas- 
Hovse TILes, tu suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffles. Orders filled 


at short note 





W EST’S IMPROVED PUMPS, 
the most Simple, Durable, and 
Powerful, and the Cheapest in use. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
179 Broapway, N. Y. 


LLCOL & FLBBS 
STVING MACHU 


a. .o entirely noiseless. 
A patented device prevents it being turned 
backward. 
Th - needle cannot be set wrong. 
It received the Gold Medal of the American 
stitute in 1868, 
InSend for a circular containing full information, 
notices from the press, testimonials from those 
using the ae AM LLC Xx 
JAMES WI OX, 
Manufacturer, 505 Broadway, New York 
Principal Offices: 
New York— v8 Broadway. 
Boston—2s2 Washington street. 
PutLapeLputa—715 Chestnut street. 
Cuicaco—133 Lake street. 
Cinctnnati—70 West 4th street, 
Lonpon - 135 Regent street, 
Hamsurc—44 Hermann street. 
Paris—S2 Boulevard de Sebastopol. 
fr. erersaur@H—15 Gorochovay. 
Vievna—9 Wildpretmarket. 
Buavsests~—12 Rue Croisade. 
SypNey, AvUSTRALIA—292 Pitt street 


Professor HENRY WURTZ, 
Ne ateinny Ha OF THE N. J. GEO 


logieal Survey, Chemical Examiner 
in the U. S. Patent Office, etc., etc., makes 
CHEMICAL ANALYSES of all kinds, Examina- 
tions of MINES and MINERAL LOCALITIES 
CHEMICAL RESEARCHES on all subjects con- 
nected with MINING, METALLURGY, GAS, and 
Chemical Manufactures generally ; and gives his 
services as a CONSULTING CHEMIST and SCI- 
ENTIFIC EXPERT on all subjects, including 
PATENT CASES, Refers to Dr. Torrey, U. 8. 
Assayer, N. Y.; Prof. Silliman, Yale Coliege,; Dr. 
Wolcott Gibbs, and recognized men of sc ence 
generally. 
Prof. W. can be seen or addressed at this Office 
15 Nassau street, until 3 P. M., and after 3 at h, 
residence, 108 Bleecker street. . 





ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
C. ELTON BUCK, 


Analytical and Consulting 
CHEMIST, 


39 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE, 


Analyses of Oris, Minerals, Soils, Guanos, 
Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial Articles, 
carefully and promptly made. Consultations 
may be had, and opinions given on Chemical 
questions. Samples for analysis from a distance, 
may be sent by mai or express, directed to the 
Laboratory as above. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 
HE UNDERSIGNED DESIRES TO 
undertake the supervision of sev- 
era! small Gas-works, to visit and examine them 
as often as may be necessary ; to obtain and in- 
spect their coal, castings, fire-brick, and other 
materials ; and to manage their general business 
in such a manner that they shall be under such 
Supervision as is now attainable in large works, 
at much increased cost. Also, to advise as gen- 
eral Consulting Engineer and expert in practical 


chemistry. 
CHAS. M. CRESSON, 
Late Asst. Engineer of the Philadelphia Gas-works, 
417 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 
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ANAS 
COFFEE! COFFEE! 


EASTINDIA COFFEE CO. 


154 Reade St., 


(Three doors from Greenwich §t.,) NEW YORK, 





Call universal attegetion to their 


Kent's East India Coffee | 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


| 
OLD GOVERNMENT | 
andalso that | 


Has all the flavor of 
JAVA, and is but half the price ; 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 


has twice the strength of Java, or any other Cof- 
fee whatever and wherever used |t-y our first-class 
hotels and steamboats—the stewards say there is 
a saving of 50 per cent. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very 
nutritious. The weak and infirm may use it at } 
all times with impunity, The wife of the Rev. 
W. Exves, local minister of the M EF. Church, 
Jersey City, who has not been able to use any 

coffee for fifteen years, can use | 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 


threée times a day without injury, it being entirely 
free from those properties that produce a nervous 
excitement,] 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of 156 CHAMBERS ST., 
says: “I have never known any Coffee so health- 
ful, nutritious, and free from all injurious quali- 
ties as 


KENT’S BAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even 
those to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use 
of Coffee. 

The PRINCIPAL OF THE NEW YORK FYE | 
INFIRMARY says: “I direct all the patients of 
our Institution to use, exclusively, 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


and would not be without it on any account. 





The Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of 
the M. K. Church, now stationed at Halsey street, 
Newark, says of 





KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


“ T have used it nearly a year in my family, and 
find it produces no ache of the head or nervous | 
irritation. as in the case of all other Coffees. It 
is exceedingly pleasant, and I cordially recom- 
mend it to all clergymen and their families.” 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | 





is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, Bishop James, and many of tl 
most distinguished clergymen and profession: 
men in the country.” 


Beware of Counterfeits ! 
and be sure that packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFER, 

154 Reade Street, New York, | 

| 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under | 
the name of “Genuine East India Coffee,” 
“Original East India Coffee,” etc., put forth by 
imposters to deceive the unwary. 


In 1 Ib. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 
100 Ibs, for Grocers and large Consumers. 
Sold by Grocers generally. | 

Orders from Country Grocers solicited, to whom | 
a very liberal discount will be made. 

| 
| 
| 
] 


Wholesale Agents: THoeflish & Molan, and W. 
J. Heiss & Bro., Philadelphia; Francis H. Perry, 
Providence; A. L. Waite & Co., Boston; Pyn- | 
chon & Lee, Springfield, Mass. ; 8. N. Callender, 
Buffalo; Gordon McMillan & Co., Cleveland; A. | 
A. Colter & Oo., Cincinnati; J. & J. W. Bunn, | 
Springfield, Ii!.; H. B. Shields, Corydon. Ind. ; 
and C. C. Gerber, Chicago. 

The Am, Adv. Agency, 308 Broadway, N. Y., 
will receive orders for the above nameu Collee. 


Business Dep., 
E. ALVORD. 


Corresp. Dep., 
FOWLER & WELLS. 


|} ments 
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“MAY THE BEST MAN WIN.” 


SAVE YOUR MONEY | 


The Cheapest, most Delicious and 
Healthy Coffee in the World!! 


LEIBIG’S 
ESSENTIAL 


COPPER 


The most Healthy, 
The most Economical, 
The most delicious 


PREPARATION OF COFFEE 


WORLD, 








IN THE 


OLD OR NEW. 


his Coffee is prepared under a formula from 


the great Germat chemist, 


PROFESSOR LEIBIG, 


and gives the essential full strength and delicious 
flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 
which is the only quality of Coffee used in its pre- 
paration, without any of that narcotic qnality 
which so sadly damages the net vous system in the 
use of even the best grades of Coffee as ordinar- 
ily prepared. 

2d. It gives the essential tonic and diuretic ele- 
f Dandelion, without the “ hereby,” 
coarse taste so disgusting, and yet always found 
in the ordinary Dandelion Coffee. 

Itis known to all acquainted with chemistry, 
that the essence, or oil, or whatever name may 
he given it, When properly and sc ientifically ob- 
tain d from any herb or plant, is a far different 
article from that produce. by putting that plant 
into water and boiling it out—permitting the es- 
cape of the mo-t exquisite and reliable strength 
and leaving the coarse and earthy drugs precipi- 
tated or in solution. 


A 
of 


So this preparation combines the exquisite 
aroma of the Java Coffee, with the highest es- 
sential excellence of the most choice Dandelion 
—yielkling the spirit without the grosser earthy 
body of both; thereby avoiding the deleterious 
effects of both and becoming at the same time 


Themost Delicious Beverage 


AND THE 
Most Hiealth-giving and Re- 
storing Drink 





Known in the world—being at once a sovereign 
remedy instead of producer of 
Dyspepsia and General Nervous Debility, 
Flatulence, Fulness of the Head, 
Dizziness, Costiveness, and 
diseases of the Liver 
and Kidneys, 


because of its great Tonic and Diuretic qualities, 
The simple fact that the preparation is from 


| Baron Le ibig, will commend it to the attention of 


the scientific in all parts of the country, while 


the use of it will at once and permanently prove 
| to the masses everywhere that it is the long- 


needed desideratum—in its way, 

The immense popularity of this Coffee in the 
Old World is an earnest that its use and popu- 
larity in America is bound to become continent 
wide. 

Another consideration not to be overlooked in 
regard to the matter, is that 


It Costs Less than Ordi- 
nary Green Coffee. _ 


And requires less than half the quantity to give 
the same degree of strength, and its use proves 
it at 80 cents a pound to be cheaper than Mari- 
caibo coffee at 15 cents a pound. 

Neatly packed in pound [papers, with full in- 
structions for use on each label—in SIXTY 
POUND BOXES. Price, 30 cents per pound. A 
liberal discount to the tra¢>. 

Manufactured by the PEOPLE’S PROVISION 
©0., 268 Greenwich street, N. Y., to whom al 
orders may de addressed. 

Sold by wholesale Grocers and Druggists 
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GROVESTEEN & CO., | 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


499 BROADWAY, 


REW YORK. 





The attention of the public and the trade is invited to our New Seale 





Seven Octave Rosewood Piano-Fortes, which for volume and purity of 
tone are unrivalled by any hitherto offered in this marked. They con- 
tain all the modern improvements, French, grand action, harp pedal, 
iron frame, over-strung bass, ete, and each instrument being made under 
the personal supervision of Mr. J. H- Grovesteen, who has had a practi- 
cal expericnce of over thirty years in their manufacture, is fully warran- 
ted in every particular, : ) 


THE “GROVESTEEN PIANO-FORTE” 
Received the highest award of merit over all others 
at the Celebrated World’s Fair! 
where were exhibited instruments from the best makers of London, 
Parise, Germany, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, and New York; and 
also at the American Institute for five successive years, the gold and 

silver medals from both of which can be seen at our warerooms, 

By the introduction of improvements we make a still more perfect 
Piano-Forte, and by manulacturing largely, with astrietly cash system, 
are enabled to offer these instruments at a price which will preclude all 


competition, 
: PRICES. 
No. 1, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewood Plain Case, $275. 
No, 2, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewood Heavy Moulding, $300, 
No 3, Seven Octave, round corners, Rosewoud Louis XIV, style, 
$325. a fac-simile of the accompaning cut. ‘ 
TERMS—Ner Casu, 1x Current Fenps. Descriptive Circular 
sent free. : 








WEST'S IMPROVED PUMP. 


Anti-Freezing, Double-Acting, Forcing, and Lifting. 


These Pumps have now been in general use a number of years, and give better satisfaction than 
any other, and are recommended as 


THE BEST! 


by Cartarx Ericsson and other eminent engineers. Wecan refer to thousands using them, and 
guarantee ‘hat all will recommend them. They are more simple in construction, and work easie 
and cost less than all others. 

“ Our readers will find the double acting, improved pump of J. D. West & Co., one of the best in 
the market. It is very simple, works to a charm, so that any child may use it; throws a steady 








continuous stream, and does not freeze in the coldest exposures, and is unusually cheap. We say 
this knowingly, and give the testimony of our own accord, without the knowledge or request of the 
proprietors."—New York Evening Post, July 1st. 1563. 





“J. D, Wesr & Co.: We are pleased to state that the Pumps we had of you about a year ago, | 
have heen iu constant use, twelve hours each day, and raise for the use of our woolen factory, | 


about 130.galleus per minute. They work with but little power, compared with pumps we have used 
before, and do not get out of repair, and are satisfactory in ali respects. 
“* DUNLAP MANUFACTURING CO.” 


Solon Robinson tv the Farmers’ Ciubd. 
Jan. 2. 
“ No farmer who owns a well er cistern can possibly afford to be without an iron pump. It should 
be at once a suction apd force pump—a perfect l.ttle fire engine—such a one known as ‘ Wesi’s Im- 


proved Pump.’ I speak of this Pump because I happen to know it....to be very simple, durable, | 


powerful and cheap, and it don’t freeze up, nor get out of order once a year....1 know this, and 


think I may be doing the farmers good by speaking of it....A boy ten years old can work it, and | 


throw a continuous inch-and-a-quarter stream....1t can be made to work in deep wells as well as 
ni shallow ones.” 





“Great Neck. L I., 1860. 
“ T have used this Pump for one summer and winter, exposed to the northwest wind coming over 
Long Island Sound, being the coldest possible exposure, and at no time did it freeze, nor Were we 
unable at any time to pump water with great ease. 
H. B. MC ILVAIN.” 


“ The undersigned having to use ‘“ West’s Improved Pumps,” cheerfully recommend them as sim- 
ple, durable, and powerful in raising and throwing water, and for their ease of action, security 
against frost, and low price, we believe them superior to all others. 

“ WARREN LELAND, Met. Hotel, N. Y. 
“J. W. POMEROY, Yonkers, N. Y 
**JOUN MESSEREAU, N. Y. 

“ DOMINICK LAWRENCE, Westchester.” 


From the New York Observer. 

“ We have had in use for months past one of West’s Pumps, which has given us more satisfaction 
as a force and lifting pump than any we have ever used. It is one of great power, and well adapted 
for ship's decks, mines. factories, greenhouses, graperies, etc. The Mining Chronicle and Rait- 
way Journal says: ‘ It is recommended for its extreme simplicity of construction, great strength, 
and consequent durability and cheap: ess of ‘repair. There is no stuffing-box—the pressure being 
held by a cup packing, like that upon the working-piston, working in a cylinder, fitted for the par- 
pose within the upper air chamber- -which we think a great improvement, as stuffing is so liable to 
be deranged and leak under strong pressure, to say nothing of the loss by friction incident thereto. 
It has also two air-chambers ; thus the action of the valve is cushioned upon both sides by air— 


preventing water-hammer and vacuum-thump. The valves are very accessible and simply and | 


cheaply repaired. They work much easier than any pump we have ever seen; the 4-inch cylinder 
being worked by children in wells 100 feet deep, and as they are extremely cheap, as well as simple 
and strong, we freely recommend them.’ ” 





“ Campniper Mix, N. C., June 15, 1863. 

“ J.D. West & Co.—Gents: The Pump which I ordered for our mine-is received, and put to work 
in our underlay shaft, which we are sinking. We find that one man will, with ease, lift 50 gallons 
per rainute. We lifted in three and a half hours all the water in the shaft, which measures seven 
by twelve feet and thirty feet deep, and it was full when we commenced. It answers our ex- 
pectations in every respect, and our workmen are highly pleased with it. It will do great service 
with but trifling expense for repairs. 


“ Yours, respectfully, BURR HIGGINS.” 





“ This may certify, that T have been using, at my manufactory, for the last four years, ‘ West’s 
Improved Pumps.’ I now have in use three of said Pumps, one of which is kept constantly at 
work, 24 hours of each day (save Sundays’, and has been running for the past two years. I pro- 
nounce them, unhesitatingly, the best Pumps that have been brought to my notice, having used 
many other previously. They are simple in their construction, and not easily disarranged. 

“N, Y., Oct. 10, 1859. AS. A. WEBB.” 





We have plenty more such certificates, but think these are enough. For Pumps, Hose, Pipe, etc., 


address or call upon J. D. WEST & CO., 179 Broadway, New York. 


Orders may be sent through the American Apvertisine Acencr, 389 Broadway. 
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EBILELgIn’s 


Chilled and Wrought Iron Safes, 


WROUGHT IRON FIRE-PROOFS, 
LOCKS AND VAULT DOOBS. 


These Fire-Proofs are manufactured to supply a demand for Security Against Fire, less expen- 
sive than my celebrated and superior Chilled and Wrought lron Burgiar and Fire-Proof Safes. 
They furnish similar and equa! security to the Safes generally manufactured in the different 
cities, but are Scpertor to them in their Fire-Proof qualities and durability, ‘he iron being effectually 
| protected from rust in any climate, and the Fire-proof not subject to lose its utility by age. This is 
| an important advantage gained to the purchaser, as Safes ofien rust out and become worthless in 
| two or three years. 

To substantiate my position, those purchasing these Fire-Proofs are at liberty, by giving me due 
notice of time and place of trial, to test them by fire with any other Safe of the same size; and 
ren they not prove superior, I will refund the money, or a new Fire-Proof, as the purchaser may 

ecide. 


LIST OF SIZES & PRICES OF WROUGHT IRON FIRE-PROOFS 


| 








Outside. Imside. 

No. Reight. Width. Depth. Height. Width. Depth. Price. 
6 { 40 | 81 27 81 | 21 | 15 | $150 
5 8 | 21 | 26 24 | 21 | 14 | 125 
4 | #1 | 27, 25 22 | 18 | 13 | 11¢ 
‘bine tok Lee ae 21 6 | 19 100 
oT va 22 23 ©. hand roti 15 
YY Jd) 20a @ 20 | a leads) Sh aes SS 50 








Sample of Fire-Proof Safe at Office of the Am, Ad. Agency, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


PRICE LIST. 
LILLIE’S CELEBRATED CHILLED & WROUGHT IRON SAFES. 
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Nationa Bank Sares, 


Banx, Fire, axp Burciar Sarss. | 



































| 
Folding Doors, D Lock. || With 2 Inside Burglars and 1 D and 2 M Locks. 
r OvTsIDE. | im OUTSIDE. INSIDE 
ware Hg Blo |. It lale ll dtadal*s 
¢1Si/2/2 1 B1812; S$ os (Ble) a4 8 3|/8| g 
PF lgie| aie lej8) & 1 * |8)2] 4 |e lela) & 
i ae a ee 
| ——| 4 | Bal tl -—/—|— 
In. | In.} In, |} In. | In. | In. | | In. In. In. || In. | In. | In. 
1 66 | 50 29 || 54% | 89/18 | $950 || 1 | 68 53] 85 || 55 39 | 18 | $1,200 
1% | 5950} 26 {148 |39/15/ 800 2 | 61/58] 35 |) 48 | 89/18) 1,050 
g” | 53 44! 27 || 42% | 83) 15) Goo |, 8 | dt 147 | 85 || 4256 1 83 | 18 
\-  ienitedae F axp B Saves. Bank VAULT BurGLar Sares, 
J a 4 S i) » . 
Folding Doors and Monitor Locks. With Folding Doors and < Lock. 
| 30) ae, a weep 1e) wom) OF ll oS | a8 | 20 [Po 
4 |46| 42] 27 || 86 | 82/16) 450 i Bri az} 97 || 49 | 40 so} eo 














44 | 388 46) 27 28 | 36,16) 450 ||_ 
38 | 27 || BIg | 274115 | 350 || 





Bank Vav.t BurGiar SaFes, 
Single Doors and D Lock. 

“HS aD Ue Ding) 28h 1D | S200 || 2 | 68) 82 | 2 | 49 1; 28/19) 4” 
34 3t | 26 24” ai 14 200 || 8 | 42} 86); 22 || 88 | 82) 38) 25) 
\31/293| 94 |i21 |18|18} 175 || 4 |26|81| 20 || 82 | 27 | 16) 

| 24 |\ot | 15) 12] 140 || 5 | 30] 24} 18 || 26 | 201 14) 
| 26 | 92 | 22 |) 193 | | : 
194/20} 18 {117 | 


Hovse Sars. 


Single Doors and M. Lock. } 
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| Banx Vautt Doors anD FRAMES, 
\| D and 8 Lock. 























ee cl ie ‘ | Depth | } 
Sipe BoarD ........ «- ceeds nengens saubet $600 in Height | Width adjust- | Price. | Weight. 
DistnG RooM «.....-+++- oe seceeeeeeeeeeee 350 ||" "| clear. | clear. |“ gbje, 
Pantry (No. 1)....... ssadccenes 275 || } 

| Pantry Nod (yy eta: aT a me | | 
DvuopecaGon Bank CK... | . \. 
Monitor Sare do. ‘ pieces | | % 27 2 «| 400 - | 8,000 
Sare On. skBeesess ie 72 27 20 «|. 8% | 1,500 








Orders received and filled at net cash prices, by the AMERICAN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 839 
( Broadway, New York. All Safes sbipped from Troy free of cartage. 
Business Depavt., E, ALVORD. Corresponding Depart., Fow.ar axp WELLS. 
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To Gas Consumers Everywhere. 
a 
Sea 


NE 


SS 


AN 


SS 






Descripton of Sw 


A is a leather diaph- 
, the gas bears on the 


Leffingwell’s Patent vas-Saving 
Governor. 


‘agm secured by screws between the flanges at 
wnderside of it and lifts the valve © against the 


ZAZA 


ZAAAAZE- 


soft metal seat F. The Ni slates BB above and below, with the valve spindle 
a through, are N ecured by a nut above and below; this keeps 
the valve in an upright yosition. The chamber above the diaphragm is 


supplied with air by en 
plied with gas from the 
chamber below the valve 
with the highest pressure 


orifice in the lid, ds, The chamber below is sup- 
meter in proportion as the demand is made. The 
is supplied with gas at the outlet of the meter 
given at the Gas Works, (the valve keeping it from 
passing tuo rapidly.) following the course of the arrows through th® 
ip. AE le th ery where the d stribution pipe is connected. => a chamber to —_ thy 
ttached which carries it reg chamber, at which point, if the drip troubles its action, a syphon it 


STURGES & FROST, (Mancracrorers AND Proprietors ror THE UNITED STATES OF 
LEF*INGWELL’S PATENT GAS-SAVING GOVERNOR,) solicit attention to the above instrumen 
Without ae eee It will positively lessen your gas consumption 15 to ee oree 

nishing, but greatly i ying, the lig’ ich i ne entirely on scientific principle 
easily compethendel. t greatly improving, the light, which is done e y P ples 

The above fucts are demonstra‘ed by thousands of consumers who have them in practical 
operation in different parts of the Union, “By sending two three cent postage stamps to the pro- 
prietors, No. 9 Mechanic Street, Newark, N. J., the Gas Consumers MANvAL will be sent, containing 
price of the above Governor, full information with regard to the waste of gas, its causes and how 
remedied, an almanac for the years of 1864-5-6 and 7; also, a diary suitable for any year, together 
with certificates and references of many who have the Governors in use. 

Try it by all means, it will not fail you. 

Each Governor is Warranted Perfect. 

STURGES & FROST. 

G22™ As no Quicxsitver is used, Gas Companies will find it to their interest to favor its adoption 
among thefr 





Ss. 


PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT, 


AN INDESTRUCTIBLE COATING FOR 
IRON, TIN, and Woon. 


@lt consists of seventy-two parts Oxide of Iron, and twenty-eight parts Cement Lime Stone in the 
one hundred pounds. 
It has much more body than red or white lead. It is warranted perfectly water and fire-proof 
and to withstand a greater heat on metals, without scaling, than any other paint in use. 
Tt is a perfect cover for all kinds of iron, tin, or wood-work, out-houses, and canvas coverings. 
Lato hn arrests the corrosion of metals, and is not affected by the action of salt, gases, acids 
a. 


It hardens under water, as has been fully demonstrated by its application to gas-holders, by many 
of the largest gas companies in the United States; which companies having thoroughly tested its 
properties as herein claimed, pronounce in its favor over any other paints in the market, even though 
sold at double its price. 

As a coating for patterns of iron or wood, when mixed with shellac, it is much superior tu bees- 
wax, oil, or shellac alone, as has been proven at the large founderies in the country. 

PR patching boilers and making joints, it is considered superior to red lead, or any other prepar- 

For cleaning metals it takes the place of crocus, rouge, and emery, being better and cheaper. 

This Paint requires no more oil than dry lead or zinc, and much less than the ordinary mineral 
paints. It is free from any waste, and possesses a spreading and covering power unequaled. 

Terms, by the Barrel or Half Barrel, Four Cents per Pound. 

A liberal discount made to parties purchasing by the ton. 

A Barrel or Ton will be forwarded to any gas companies desirous of testing its qualities, for which 
there will be no charge if it does not give entire satisfaction as being the cheapest and most durable 
of all other Paints in the market. 

Prince’s Imperial Biack Paint, and Prince’s Protoxide of Iron. 


DANIEL SLOAN, General Agent, 
115 Liperty Sraeet, New Yor. 
Local Agents—S, R. WiirtaMms, 204 South Front st., Philad Iphia. 
Carvin Gay, 29 Doane st., Boston. 














SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 


'WASHINCTON 


InsuRANCE ComPaANY, 
172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


STANDARD 
Gold Company 


OF COLORADO, 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - 
Assets, June 1, 1864, - - e 


Serip Dividend, 1863, - 
Scrip Dividend, 1862, - 
Serip Dividend, 1861, - 


DIRECTORS, 
ROBERT BOWNE, 
EDWARD WILLIS, 
LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE, 
ETHAN ALLEN, 
8. A. BANKS, 
SYLVESTER TAYLOR. 


President, ROBERT BOWNE. 
Secretary, F. A. MITCHEL. 


MINES on FISK LODE, 
BOBTAIL LODE, 

a GROUND HOG LODE, 

ENTERPRISE LODE, 
and others, 

In all, 8,625 feet (linear), and large water powers 
and mill sites. 

Capital issued, 40.000 shares, at $10 per share. 

A limited number of shares are offered at the 
low SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (having been re- 
served for their customers), by 


WILLIAMS & MITCHEL, 12 Wall Street. 


$400,000. 
600 000. 


- 60 per Cent. 
- 60 per Cent. 
- 60 per Cent. 





The Policies entitled to participate receive T5 
per cent. of net Profits. 





re Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Fur- 


niture, Rents, Leases, against loss or 
damage by FIRE, and MARINE RISKS 
on LAKES, RIVERS and CANALS. 


GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice Prest. 
WM, K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Ass’t Secretary. 











SMITH & SAYRE, 














DRA 


KE’S 


PATENT 


AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE. 


the 


Most 





THIS MACHINE, which has been in constant use 
for more than two years, is now acknowledged to be 


Convenient, 
Simple, and 
Efficient Method 


OF LIGHTING BUILDINGS OF ALL KtNDs, out of the reach 
of regular gas- works, ever brought to publie notiee. 
The SIMPLICITY OF THE APPARATUS, its ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 


DANGER, the LITTLE ATTENTION REQUIRED, the EASE WITH WHICH 
IT IS MANAGED, and THE CHEAPNESS and SUPERIORITY OF THE 
LIGHT, has gained for it the favorable opinion of those acquainted with its 


merits. 
The Machine takes up but little room 


: no disagreeable odor is experienced in 


its use; no fire is applied to the apparatus at all; it can be attached to ordinary 
gas-pipes used for coal-gas, and is burned through the same kind of fixtures. _ 


These Machines are manufactured 


in 


3oston, by the AU OMATIC GAS. 


> 


MACHINE CO., and are for sale at their Store,78 Washingtons eet, Boston, and 
also at the Agency, MITCHELL, VANCE & CO.’s, No. 620 Broad way, New York 


For further particulars, address— 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 





620 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 


anv 


“HOLVSNGADGHOOD ENULVA 
UALSAVENG SHO UNGLVd OVZNOMOVN OIL 


They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; will increase the produc 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of the retorts. either 
clay or iron. The Compensator obviates entirely the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation, 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 
FURNACE. 
The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 


required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarier of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 33 per cent. 


uel. Address 


SMITH & SAYRE, 458 Broadway, New York. 





SATTERLEE & CO., 


BANKERS 


STOCK BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, 

NEW YORK. 
H. Tracy ARNOLD, 
LIVINGSTON SATTERLEE. 


SATTERLER, 


G. B. 
H, A. Bostwick, 


Mining Stocks bought and sold at the Regular, 
Mining, Boston and Philadelphia Boards. 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 


STOCK BROKER AND 
ATOTION TER, 
No. 52 William Street, 

Near WALt Sr., New York. 


Special attention given to the Buying and Selling 
of Gas-Light Companies’ Stocks. 








PARTICIPATION. 
ATNA FIRE INS. 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 170 _Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, CHARTERED 
$200,000. 1824 


The insured receive seventy-five per cent. of 
the net profits annually, without incurring any 
liability. When preferred, a discount will be 
made in lieu of participation in profits. 


Scrip Dividend of 1861, - - 50 per cent. 

Scrip Dividend of 1862, - - 50 per cent, 

Scrip Dividend of 1863, - - 50 per cent, 
JACOB BROUWER, Prewident. 


H. ©. BEACH, Secretary. 
WM. H. BARBOUR, Ast. See, 
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MOTEUR—LENOIR. 


LENOTR GAS ENGINE: 


- > 


This is a horizontal engine, in which a piston, by a connecting rod drives a horizontal shaft. 

The gas enters by the pipe “h” from the regulating reservoir “.g,” (made of vulcanized india 
rubber,) which regulates the feeding and the branches connected with the gas-pipe. 

The tube, K, receives the gas conveyed by the pipe “h,” and conducts it to the valve, which 
opens and closes alternately, by means of a rod moved by an eccentric wheel fastened to the end of 
the shaft. 

Two of Bunsen’s piles, P, sufficient to produce the electricity are placed at a little distance 
from, and in communic2tion with a Ruhmkorff electric apparatus, B. The electric current of this 
apparatus is conducted by means of insulated wires to the electricity distributor “m,” placed on the 
front of the frame, while the current of electricity and its arrival at the inflammator, inserted at 
each end of the cylinder, is directed by the movement of the piston-rod, which, by an ingenious 
combination, impels a small movable slide before the distributor. . 

The burnt gas, after having performed its functions in the machine, escapes, by means of a 
valve, through a pipe, S, and the water designed to cool the interior of the cylinder enters through 
a double passage, by means of a pipe situated near the escape-valve, and goes out by the pipe, E. 

A two horse and a half horse Engine are now in practical operation at the brass cock manufac- 
tory of Mr. A. Carr, No. 135 Mercer St, between Prince and Houston Streets, New York where 
those interested are invited to call and examine them. 


THE LENOIR Gas ENGINE 
Requires no Fire and makes no Smoke, 


No Noise, no Dirt, and is thoroughly safe.. 


It is propelled by the expansion of Air, dilated by the combustion of Gas within 
the cylinder, ignited by the 


ELECTRIC SPARK. 




















HE PRINCIPLE UPON 


a movable diaphragm, 


aanitianeed x ere STANDARD ane AE ROAN GAS-LIGHT OURS AL. 
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“NOTICE TO GAS COMPANIES AND GAS CONSUMERS. 


ee SINE ONS. 


which has ever been invented, or known to sci nce. 


PAAR LADD AL AAA 


WHICH THE THOMPSON’S 


works is one well known to mechanics, and is simple in its operation, 


PAPAL DAP DARADL AA AAA 


AUTOMATIC 


from five-tenths of an inch: pressure to five inches the variation in flame is hardly perceptible. 


3A$ CONTROLLER 


Within the circumference of a smal! cylinder below the burner is placed a conical valve attached to 
The diaphragm rises or falls as the pressure of gas from the pipe is lesser or 
greater, and the valve acts upon the valve-seat with such regularity of movement that in a difference of 


PATENT GAS CONTROLLER, 


The only Self-Acting Gas Controller, Regulator, and Burner Combined 





The simplicity of its machinery and the nature of the material used in its construction insure its regular action 
and durability. 


In consequence of the uniform quantity of gas which passes the Controller to the burner, there is no waste, and a steady, 
important to all who read, write, or work by gas light, 


consumption, has injured the sight of thous: ands whe have been subjected to it, 
For street lamps these Controllers are especially valuable, because the pressure varies materially during the night, and in consequence there is a waste of gas, and 


the light variable. 


soft flame is produced, whieh is 


The unsteady flickering blaze which invariably exists when the pressure of gas is beyond the requisition for 


Improvements have lately been made in the mechanism of the Controller which makes them almost a perfect meter to each burner, and they are now offered to 
the public with more confidence than ever before. 
Reference is permitted to the following named gentlemen— 


Col. CHAS, ROOME, President Manhattan Gas Company, N. Y. 
C. H. SANDS, Esq., President Metropolitan Gas Company, “ 
J. H. ADAM, Esq., President New York Gas Company, * 
PETER COOPER, Esq., Cooper Institute, a 
JOHN A. DUFF, Esq., Olympic Theatre, “s 


Persous interested are invited to call at the manufactory, 52 Greene street, where they can see the operation by pressure guage and test meters. 


GEO. H. KITCHEN, Inspector of Gas Meters, N. Y. 


A. I. 


BOGART, Esq., Gas En-ineer. 


Col. J. A. SABATTON, Engineer Manhattan Gas Company. 
Col. A. J. WHITE, Engineer Metropolitan Gas Company. 
J. K. SiMPSON, Esq., Engineer Cooper Institute. 


M. L. CALLENDAR, Agent 


Office, 62 GREENE STREET. 








THE AMERICAN METER CO. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New York. 


SAMUEL DOWN, Presivent. 


SAMUEL DOWN, 


WILLIAM HOPPER, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice Presivent., 





TRUSTEES, 


PEARL PDL LLL LADLLLLLOLODOww"” - 


This Company is now prepared to furnish WET AND DRY 
REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all other articles in their line apper 


R. H. GRATZ, 


HENRY CARTWRIGHT, 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Secretary anv Treasurer, 


RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C, HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


a 


GAS METERS, STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, 


taining to the use of Gas-Works. 


PRESSURE INDICATORS & 


The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the se sveral members of the Company, is a sure guarantee of durability, accuracy 


and excellence of workmanship. 


Orders addressed 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 


512 WEST 





TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
ARCH AND TWENTY-SECOND STREETS, 
a BARRETT STREE t, BOSTON, will meet with prema attention, 


PHILADELPHIA, 





HARRIS & 


BROTHER, 


PRACTICAL GAS METER MANUFACTURERS 


Continue, as heretofore, at their old Establishment, 


No. 


1117 CHERRY ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


TO MANUFACTURE 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, and 
furnish all articles appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


OUR WORK WARRANTED 


D—Satisfaction Guaran- 


teed. Orders respectfully solicited, and promptly 
attended to, by— 


HARRIS & BRO. 
No. 1117 Cherry st., Phila. 





GEO. H. KITCHEN & CO., 
NEW PATENT 


GAS APPARATUS 


For Country Residences, 


Public Buildings. &c., 
FROM $300 UPWARDS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Gas Fitting in all its branches. 


561 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


OF GAS FIXTURES. 








AY ORTHINGTON’S nae Pumps, 
extensively used by Gas-Light 
Companies. For Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, 
Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 
by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 
pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 
Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
7 61 Beekman street, N. Y. 





GLYCERIN 


Filing Wet Gas-Meters, 


Cheaper than Whisky or any 


other substance. 


We have furnished the Cincinnati Gas and 
oke Company 300 barrels Glycerin, for filling 


their wet meters, and are now ready to supply ‘ 
rays. 


other Gas Companies at the lowest cash prices. 


We warrant our Glycerin not to corrode the 
meter metal, nor to freeze at the lowest ordinary 
temperature, nor to evaporate. 


HARTMAN & LAIST, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


Cincinnati, O. 
Office 64 Sycamore. 


Agent in New York, Pau! Balluff, 95 Maiden Lane 








4 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


. PATENT 
Conically Slotted Solid Wood Sieves 


FOR GAS PURIFIERS, 


CAU T ION 
GAS MANUPACTERERS, 


The Conically Slotted Soli¢ Wood Tray wa 
patented vist October, 1862, by N. O. Haw 
hurst, assignee of Wm. Combe, and all person 
are cautioned against purchasing such trays of R 
G. Hunt, or any other person except the subser / 


| ber, as itis a direct infringment of said patepi 


The following companies are now using thes 


Manhattan,New York, 
Williamsburgh, 
Brooklyn, 
bg oe) 
Balitim 
Philade iphia, 
Chicugeo. 
Louisvilic, 

And numerous othe 

Orders received by mail or otherws 
JOUN L. CHEESMAN, 


147 Ave. C, New Yor 


| 
a 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Glycerin for Gas Meters. 


This article is superior to any fluid ever before used ‘for Wet 
Meters, and we cannot better set forth its advantages than by 
giving the following letter from the Superintendent of the « oving- 
ton Gas Co. The superiority of our Glycerin over all others in 
the market, for this purpose, is admitted by every Company that 
has used it. We have sold, the past winter, to the Cincinnati 
Gas-Light and Coke Co ; to the Gas Companies of Covinzton,; 
Ky. ; Dayton, Springfield, Portsmouth, Urbana, and Piqua, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind., and Buffalo, N. Y , to whom we refer. 

Glycerin is much cheaper than Whisky is now, or likely to be 
hereafter, and not evaporating, greatiy increases the economy of 
its use. 


Orrice oF THE Covincton Gas-Licut Co. 


Covineton, Ky., Feb, 18, 1864. 
Messrs. W. J. M. Gorpon & Co. : 

Dear Sirs,—It affords us great pleasure in testifying to the supe- 
riority of the Glycerin Fluid purchased from you for filling the 
Wet Meters now in use by the Covington Gas-Light Company. 

The difficulty of finding a non-evaporating and anti-freezing 
mixture for Wet Meters, has, in my opinion, been overcome by the 
use of your Glycerin Fluid. 

I have had it in constant use for the past four months, and 
during that period the thermometer has ranged as low as 14° 
below zero, and after careful examination, I have found the fluid 
in the same condition as when first put in the Meters, and without 
the slightest discoloration. 

Its non-evaporating quality does away with the hitherto una- 
voidable expense of filling the Meters monthly, and renders Wet 
Meters no longer objectionable. 

In fact, l ean cheerfully recommend it as being cheaper and bet- 
ter than any other Fluid or Mixture now in use. 

Very respectfully, 


& 8. Srrarron, Sup’t Cov. Gas Co. 


We have been engaged in Manufacturing Glycerin the past six 


years, and from our advantage in material and the large amount 


we make, are enabled to offer it lower than any manufacturer in | 


this country. We will be pleased to quote prices or to give fur- 
ther information. 


W. J. M. GORDON & BRO., 


MANUFACTURING 


CHEMISTS & DRUGGISTS, 


N. E. Cor. Central Avenue & Eighth St., 
Laboratory, Miami Canal, bet. Third & Fifth &ts., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
ATLAS 


OF THE 


OIL REGIONS. 


The extraordinary developments of the last few 
years have rendered indispensable tu the community, a 
NEW and RELIABLE map of that portion of Pennsylvania, 
known as the Om Recrons.. And such a Map, in the 
form of an Atlas, made from actual surveys of the whole 
territory {and the only surveys that have been made 
in the territory,) is now being prepared for publica- 
tion by the undersigned, to which your special atten- 
tion is invited. In will embrace the whole of Venanco 
and portions of Caawrorp and Warren Counties, and is 
designed to be the most complete and perfect work of 
the kind ever published, showing distinctly — 

1 A general map of Venango and parts of War- 
ren and Crawford counties, Penn., and eularged plans 
of each township. 

2 All the original lot lines. 

3 All subsequent subdivisions of lots in the oil dis- 
tricts, with the names of present owners or lessees, 

4 All the Roads, Rivers and Creeks accurately de- 
lineated. 

5 All Dwellings, Factories, Mills, Refineries, and 
Shops of every description. 

6 Enlarged plans of all important Towns and Vil- 
lages. 

7 Enlarged plans of all the oil lands on Aleghany 
River, Oil Creck, French, Pithole, Tionesta, Hemlock 
and Tideiute Creeks, Cherry and Cherry Tree Runs, 
and all other Creeks and Runs on which discoveries of 
oil have been made. 

8 Location and brief description of the property 
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OWNEMS 
BUT TERK 


SELON (5) 


New York, April 18th, 1864. 


We respectfully invite your attention to and 
consideration of the justly celebrated and reliable remedy for 
Dyspepsia, Heartscrx, Desttiry and Prostration. The Pro- 
prietors are proud to acknowledge the un; aralieled success which 
has attended the sale of their valuable preparation, known in 
nearly every portion of the civilized world as the 


“GOLDEN BITTERS.” 


We risk nothing when we term them a valwable preparation, 
for they are one of the few articles of the present day which 
are not a humbug; and we are wiliing and able to satisfy any 
person or persons who will call upon us, that the celebrated 
‘*GoL_pen Birrers” are a genuine bona-jfide hygienic article. It 
is the wish of the proprietors that the virtue of the article be 
| tested before condemning. A decision of their merits by any one 
who has tried them, is worth a million of purchased bogus testi- 
monials. 


For Creating a Healthy Appetite 


they are invaluable, and are unequalled as a Tonic, They are 
mild in their action, and operate by giving vigor and strength to 
the system,—not by any change they produce in the solids, but 
through the medium of the living principle. 


They are Purely Vegetable, 
being composed of Gentian Root, Calamus, Sassafras, and many 
other remedial agents of the Vegetable world, all preserved in 
Jamaica Rum and Sherry Wine. 


Aas a Beverace. 





of all the principal Oil Companies. 

9 Location and names of all the Oil Wells in the 
Territory. 

10 A brief history of the Oil Business, from its 


first discovery to the present time, with valuable sta- | 


tistical information, making a volume of some fifty 
pages, about 15x18 inches, substantially bound. 

A limited number of business cards pertaining to the 
production or sale of oil, or oil territory, will be re- 
ceived, and if early appheation be made, parties may 
have views of their estublishments, or wells, with brief 
notices of the same, inserted. 

The surveys for the Atlas are completed, and the 
proprietors intend to have it ready for delivery to sub- 
scribers (only) by about the Ist o: January next. 

All persons or firms desiring the work are requested 
to send their names as subscribers to the undersigned be- 
fore the Ist of December, and ce-ignate the number of 
copies wanted, and the place where they wish them 
delivered. 

F. W. BEERS & CO 
438 John St., New York, 
or Franklin, Penn. 
Franklin, Penn, Oct. 20, 1864. 


They are the most wholesome, invigorating and palatable stimu- 
| lant ever off-red to the public And the fact of their being pre- 
| pared chemically and scientifically, precludes the possibility of a 
| bitter, unpleasant taste, common to Bitters genera'ly offered for 
| sale. We especially recommend them to Lapres, and particularly 
| to those suffering from 


DEBI-ITY, WEAKNESS, AND PROSTRATION. 
Half a wine glass of these ‘ Bitters’’ three or four times a day, 
will produce a remarkable healthy change in persons greatly de- 
bilitated. 

The “ Golden litters” have been tried and not found wanting 
They are put up in our own Patent quart bottles, and for sale by 
Druggists, Grocers, &c., throughout the world. Each bottle bears 
a fac-simile of the signature of Hubbel & Co. 

GEO. C. HUBBEL & Co, Sole Proprietors. 

CENTRAL DEPOT, American Exp. Building, New York. 


Tre Goipes Birrers.—We are not ah advocate of stimulants of 
an alcoholic character; indeed we deprecate this “ daily tonic” 
idea—this “ morning toddy” which we see offered in all sorts of 
shapes as a recuperator, invigorator, revitalizer, &c. Asa rule 
all artificial stimulants are dangerous remedies, and must be taken 
into the system as you would mercury or arsenic, in very small 
doses But we have had an opportunity to try the now well- 
advertised article known as Hubbel’s Golden Bittert,and are 
frank to say that where the syst-m needs building up, where a 
stimulant is required to aid nature in restoring a lost appetite and 
infusing a vigorous action 'o the debilitated functions, w+ can re- 
commend these Bitters, Hubbel’s Golden Bitters are evidently 
intended to improve the debilitated human system, rather than tc 
tickle the palate, and are, therefore a harmless and safe remedy 
o keep in the house.—New York Weekly Day Book 





EAGLE GAS STOVE WORKS 














Cooking & Heating 


BY GAS. 


No Smoke! No Dirt No Smell! 


The “EAGLE” Gas Stoves 


Will BOIL, BROIL, ROAST, BAKE, TOAST, 


STEW, and HEAT IRONS 


CHEAPER 
THAN COAL OR WOOD. 


I have on hand and make to order STOVES and 
FURNACES for CHEMISTS, TINNERS, BOOK , 
BINDERS, DENTISTS, TEA STORES, VULCAN. 
IZING STOVES, PHOTOGRAPHERS’ OVENS, é&c., 
and for TAILORS’ and LAUNDRY IRONS. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


I ALSO MANUFACTURE 


COAL OIL STOVES, 


For Cooking and Heating. 


H. D. BLAKE, Sole Manufacturer 
No. 474 BROADWAY, N. Y! 


PIPES AND CASTINGS, 
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OFFICE 109 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK. 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





